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The EPICUREAN _Ifs.--.-.... Neen 


Writing of the Air France “ Epicurean” 
champagne luncheon, M. Andre Simon, President 
of the Wine and Food Society, says “* A feast indeed 
—tasty, dainty and quite impossible to match”. 
The “ Epicurean” flies daily to PARIS, NICE 
and SPAIN 
Lovers of the gay, cosmopolitan Riviera can fly 
to NICE by the day “ Epicurean", or the new 
night service leaving London at 10 p.m. arriving NICE 1.40 a.m. 
Connecting cars to CANNES, MONTE CARLO, JUAN LES 
PINS & MENTONE. 
The island of MAJORCA is a sun-bathed paradise. Also, 
it is now an economical place to enjoy. Through service direct to 
Palma via Paris. Connecting services at small 
supplementary fare from BIRMINGHAM, 
MANCHESTER, GLASGOW. 
Your travel agent will make your reservations. 


eeeeeeeee 





Some return fares from Londen : 
PARIS by “ EPICUREAN”™ £14 |8 
ff £11 0 

1 
1 
) 
4 


cooocooo 


arjorca 
AJACCIO (Corsica) £35 15 
ALGIERS £45 17 
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Write for a copy of “ Flying Holidays”, which gives 
details of all Air France holiday services. 





| No matter which comes first—your 

AIR FRANCE | wiecrrmetorsem 
| will please you most. No tobacco gives 

Lonpon ; 52/4 Haymarket, S.W.1. Wi 4455. Giascow : 33 Renfield St. Can 8054/6 P l sith 

BIRMINGHAM ; Elmdon Airport. SHe 2960, MANCHESTER: St. Peter’s Sq. Cen 8071/2 # pipe-lover so much pleasure, 

and a thrifty man so much economy. 

Vacuum packed fresh from the 

blender’s table, Four Square is good to 








the last pipeful, burns cool and sweet 

to the last shred, leaving no wasteful 
dottle. That is why men the world 
over—be their favourite type of tobacco a 
straight virginia, a mixture, a curly cut 
or navy cut—make Four Square a 

friend for life. They know that 

with Four Square they will always 

enjoy every moment of every 


1S BETTER, It is made : 

by Carter’s of Coleford, the perfect pipe. 
famous makers of Ribena. The 
luscious juice from the choicest 
fruit makes it an unusually de- 
licious squash—full of good 
health for children and adults 
alike. 2/9 a bottle. 

When drinking out call for 
“Quosh”’. 


Ce ae ee 


anes ch FOUR SQUARE 


MIXTURES Original Mixture (Blue) 4/54d oz 
Empire-de-luxe Mixture (Green) 4/14d oz 
MATURED VIRGINIA Original, broken flake (Red) 4/54d os 
wT Ready Rubbed Fine Cut (Red) 4/54d oz 
PURE Fi CUT CAKE (Yellow) 4/lid oz 
RIPE BROWN NAVY CUT (Brown) 4/14d os 
CURLIES Cut in dises (Purple) 4/14d oz 


SIX VACUUM PACKED TOBACCOS BY DOBIE OF PAISLEY 


ORANGE, LEMON, LEMON BARLEY, LIME OR GRAPEFRUIT 
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All Wool — 


Nylon Re-inforced | 


heel and toe — 


they never shrink | 








Dhe Acistoccat of Overcoats 


Write for the name of your nearest stockists 
To VALSTAR LTD., 314, Regent Street, London, W.! 











CHRISTYS’ HOMBURGS 
This distinguished hat is a good example of 


Christys’ craftsmanship. Made from quality felt 
and styled to serve those who desire a little 


more formality than a snap brim can provide. 


CHRISTYS’ HATS 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
CHRISTY & CO. LTD., 35 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 


(Entrance in Lombard Court) 
and good class men’s shops everywhere 

















Good shoes deserve 
sood treatment... 


Meltonian 


SHOE CREAMS & DRESSINGS 


walks of life 


A1elItonian 
for footwear in all 


Dumpiyars & Haonditubes 





| REMINGTON RAND LTD. (DEPT. 
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Welcome 
to the Inns 


of Britain 


beer is best 


Issued by the Brewers’ Society, 42 Portman Square, London, W.1 


en t 


“David Nivel iven 
sas time! 


SS 


“ Click — and I’m shaving,” says 
David Niven. “* The beauty of it 
is that I can plug in anywhere, 
anytime and enjoy a smooth, clean 
. Believe me, for a ‘ Happy 


have 

go lovely’ shave, you can’t beat a 
Remington. Ask your dealer to 

% show you the latest models.” 


Dawa Niven in “ Happy Go Lovely’ — 

an Associated British — Marcel Hellman 
Technicolor production made at Elstree 
Studws 


REMINGTON 


ELECTRIC DRY SHAVER 


eee 
agen een ne ~ 


Write for illustrated booklet to 
$.16), | NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C! 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


The Best Car in the World 


5 
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ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED, 14-15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.: 
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14 ct. Gold nib. Iridium tipped: 
wide choice for your handwriting. 


Ini seal. Self-sealing cap 
prevents leaks or drying out. 


Oceans of ink. Maximum 
take-up ensured at one filling. 


Easy twist-fill. Nothing 
to take-off. One twist 
and the ink’s in. 











HH i 


HH 





Ask your nearest Stationer or Jeweller. 


Swan Dens 


MABIE, TODD & CO. LTD., Swan House, Whitby Avenue, Park Royal, N.W 10 
s Service Depots & Showrooms : 110 New Bond Street, London, W.!. 
vest oome 33 Cheapside, London, E.C.2, ond 3 Exchangl Sereet, Manchester, 2. 








NATIONAL 


give you more miles 
per gallon! 


BENZOLE MIXTURE 
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HOLLOW 

a ins *Coate’s Cider 
HEXACANE is a credit to 
and the Va 4 ingland’’, says 
LIGHT ROD i ¢ ALEC BEDSER 


: f a Lost Words Can 
CONNOISSEUR é ~*~ 4 noted M Lost Busi 
TROUTMASTER ie Test Cricketer wpe fo s1 Hearing Aid is de- 


. * aE for the man of business to 
Hollow Built, Split Z = ered hearing is vital. With the 
estar you have full T: CG 
Cane FLY RODS | 3 . trol to adjust speech or quad to ont 
» sei Y B requirements. Further, you 

represent the ulti- | a ** Coate’s Somerset Cider is more delicate overtones that give ‘ 

mate in rod build- | j the spoken word. The squipment is 
| 4 than a credit to the ‘Cider County "— p— ty t Lies 


ing, for in the! . % = , 2 se become a pleasure once more instead 
two piece rods the | "a a. it's a credit to England”, declares of an embarrassment. 
| ; ‘ ty, May we send you litera- 


in the | yr ‘ > =negls ture and the address o 
butt, and in ; e ts . Alec Bedser, the Surrey and England fast your neatesh Ghasibuser? 
three piece the butt l, f y P ae bowler. “It has such a clean taste but, at | THE NEW 
and joint, are of ; “ ; iy § ’ 

¢ O Saintes aa the same time, a pleasant * * which i Ue bs 
HOLLOW con- Pre pe p bite’ which is CSlar 
struction, buttressed the result of long maturing in wood . . . in fact | HEARING | AID 
at scientifically | for the best all-rounder, you can’t do better than select Western Electric Co, Lid. 


al ae " . . . = . . = East India Ho: 
estimated intervals Coate’s, the cider that’s so distinctive! Try it—you're the umpire! | 208s Regent St. St. Londen, wil 


by short sections of | 

eons split cane. | 

<= COATES CIDER 
inate extremely 

light while as power- | & - 
ful as much heavier |THE CIDER OF GOOD TASTE FROM SOMERSET ° 

rods of normal built R. N. Coate & Co. Lid., Cider Makers, Nailsea, Somerset | Conc ASTER 


cane construction. 
Z €sT. 
1817. 






































Troutmaster rods 











are very difficult to | 
make and are only | 
achieved by our 








most skilful crafts- 
men. 

They are therefore 
expensive. 


In 3 models. 
7ft. Zins. 2 piece. 
Weight only 2] ozs. 


8 ft. 10ins. 2 piece. - 
Weight only 4} ozs. ( Powe 


9ft. 4ins. 3 piece. 
Weight only 5} ozs. 




















Blended originally for an 
EACH ROD Leal ircl : ied 
SUPPLIED IN exclusive circle of pip 
AN ALUMINIUM smokers, this special blend 
et — now enjoys an increasing 

CE ¢& . 

it mois SLD vr B2]- demand created 
cA epetope tat recommendations 


These perfect rods for the light rod 

connoisseur can be handled at our Shop 

at 7/8 Bury St., St. James's, S.W.1 devotees. 
(Whheheh 9886/7) or at some of our 

selected Main Agents, and catalogues y Alg 
describing these rods can be obtained ona, i 


from either 








WHEEL 
CARRYING CHAIRS 
Catalogue 4.U 


HAND TRICYCLE 
Catalogue 
CARRIAGE 


Catalogue 11.U 


«« @ name to angle with 
GREAT PORTLAND 8T., LONDON, W.1 


Holdens 
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TOPICAL TEAPOT TEASER 


If you wrapped an imaginary teapot in a hypothetical 
overcoat of symbolical marbles, would it keep the 
suppositional tea warm? NO/ Well, if it wasn’t a teapot 
at all, but a hot-water tank, and the marbles weren’t 
round any longer . . . would that do the trick? YES! 
How so? BECAUSE THE VERY BEST INSULATING 
MATERIAL IN THE WORLD CONSISTS OF PRECISELY THAT— 


MILLIONS OF FINE GLASS FILAMENTS SPUN FROM GLASS MARBLES. 


| 
It keeps heat and cold and noise and electricity in their places. Architects, builders and engineers employ it. 


REGLASS==== 


Ravenhead, St. Helens, Lancs. St. Helens 4224 
TRADE MARK 
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Wit and distinction open more doors 
than wealth. Perhaps it is because they 
are inherited, not acquired. Wolseley cars 
inherit a distinction of appearance and an 
engineering soundness which have been 


built up through fifty years of fine-car 
production. 


\ 
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NY 
AW 


RENT NY) 
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ps. THE SYMBOL OF MODERN PACKAGING 








WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD. 
Overseas Business 
London 


: Nuffield Exports Led., Oxford and 41, Piccadilly, London, W.1 
: Bustace Watkins Led., 12, Berkeley Street, W.1. 





Nes 





On the job for 


Behind the glow of molten metal in a Newton 
Chambers foundry, amid the hiss of engines 
and the hum of cranes, are the steady hands 
and cool nerves of men who understand iron. 
Like their grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
before them these men have achieved a 
toughness, a cheerfulness, a sureness of touch, 
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I 58 years 


which typify those who work with intractable 
materials. Upon the skill of such men depends 
the quality of the great castings for which 
this firm is famous. At Newton Chambers 
every present-day development rests on the 
sure foundation of 158 years of hard-won 
experience. 


Newton Chambers 


& COMPANY 


HEAVY CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING, EXCAVATORS, INDUSTRIAL 
AND OTHER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


FUEL ECONOMISERS, IZAL 


LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 


AND DOMESTIC HEATING APPLIANCES 
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Bred in the bone 


That tradition of British craftsmanship which men like 
Thomas Mudge, inventor of the lever escapement, helped 
to establish, is today inherent in every detail of Smiths 
fine English 15 Jewel Watches. They compare in reliability 
and quality with the best the world can offer 
All good Jewellers sell them. 
With chrome and stainless steel cases from £7.19.6 to £9.2.6 


9 carat gold cases from £23.6.0 
All prices include P- 


TWELVE FIFTEEN 


12 months guarantee. 
1S Jewel movement. Chrome 
and = stainless case. 


steel 
Price £7.19.6-inciuding P.T. WATCHES 


SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD.,SECTRIC HOUSE, LONDON, N.wW.2 
The Cleck & Wetch Division of § Smith & Sens (Engiand) Ltée 


0 O oh -oh | 
Diy Scalp! 


YES, DRY SCALP’S HIS TROUBLE. Anyone can see 
that! Dry, lifeless, untidy hair. That “‘never-saw-a- 
comb” look. Flakes of dandruff in the parting and 
on his shoulder. It’s about time someone told him 
about “varmiay Brand Hair Tonic! 


| 
| 


HAT’S BETTER— his 
hair looks well- 
groomed all day now. It's 
amazing how much better 
your hair looks, astonish- 
ing how much better your 
scalp feels when you end 
Dry Scalp with “Vaseline” 
Hair Tonic. The daily 
20-second massage works 
wonders — and you only 
need to use a few drops, 
for a little of this pure 
hair tonic and 
dressing goes a 

long way. 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


THE DRESSING 





Widely known 





a. ENDS 
SCALP 


2746-11 * “ Vaschpe™ aan T. Seam 


i 


4 reasons for liking Personna 


blades in this handy dispenser 


ae * 
owe od 2 
Personna atin Blades are holiow- 
ground so sharp that they can split a 
human hair into 7 separate strands 


The Zipak puts a Personna Biade 
Straight into your razor, unwrapped, 
untouched, ready for instant use 





4 Costs no more. Ten Per- 
sonna Precision Blades in 
the Zipak cost just 2/6 
that's the price of the blades alone { 
So you are paying no more for more 
comfortable, longer-lasting shaves, 
and you get Zipak'’s extra conveni- 
ence and safety free. Buy Personna 
in the faster, neater Zipak — today! 


10 BLADES for 2/6 
Also in of 


Zipak has a convenient underside 
packets 
Stor 1/3 


compartment to dispose of discarded 
blades . . . It’s neater . . . it’s safer! 


PERSONNA 





“the first 
cigar for the best days,” Don 
Garcias are wrapped with the 
finest //avana \eaf (see label on 
box) and made in five sizes. In 
boxes of 25 and smaller packings. 


DON GARCIA 


pe 2: dei 


wt ante wg - f in obtaining Don Garcias write to Don Garcia 
11, Square, London, W.C.1 for name of 
supplier. 


as 


® 














lo Bermuda 
MEDIA Dec. 8th | 
BRITANNIC Jan. 18th 


From Bermuda 


Feb. 24th | 


PARTHIA 


For full information apply Pier Head, 
Line rpool 3 (Central 952038fy 15 Lowes 
Regent Street, Loudoy, AW1 (Whiteball 
7§90) 
(Avenue 3010); or principal travel agencies. 


Cunard 


WELL 
TAILORED 
COMFORT 


wry 


VAN 





2 COLLARS 6 CurrS 
VANAAY 


Coat 
shirts by 


VANTELLA 


COTELLA LTD., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.I 





S$ Lendénball Street, Loudon, EC3 | 





w uTOCAR, 


can assist you 


to get more miles per gallon, better 
performance and to keep your car or 
lorries, English or American, on the 
road cont nuously Electrical and 
Carburettor Service for all Cars and 
Trucks. Amplestocks of genuinespares 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT S.E.!! 


Midway between Vauxhall & Lambeth 
Bridges ip posite Fate Gallery 
South Bank of Th 
TELB.: REL. 3861 ‘3 lines) 





.. 





Cleurly 


UNS URPASSE 
television 


Your Ambassador dealer will 
be proud to show you a truly 
unique television _ receiver. 
Nowhere will you find any- 
thing to compare either in 
picture quality, cabinet style 
or price. 
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Your Hidden Treasure 


You may have jewellery that has been in your 
family for years—old unused trinkets tucked 
away that could be converted into cash for 
your present benefit. 


As creators of fine modern jewellery, we are 
bound by law to supply old gold in return for 


| the new gold that we fashion with care. We 


ameassapor” 


\ OF CREAT GArTAm 


Ask to see the Ambassador T.V.5 15” 


tube, 13)" x 10)” picture 


Price £136. Literature on request 
AMBASSADOR RADIO. PRINCESS WORKS, BRIGHOUSE. YORKS 


be adult 


ER 


ee 


ubted the smoking 


of anyone’s cigarettes (even your ar is not a 


virtue. To the hasty tempered it may be a sedative, 


to the forlorn it may be a selace; it may make the 


worried carefree, it may make the careless care 


less; for the pessimist it may be a counsel of hope, 


for the optimist it may be the confirmation of 


ry 


SEEN TY MOY RATE 


» 


amoking first began 


> : 
wong Mg 


& 


a dream... But even if your cigarette be a 
SOBRANIE never defend it on grounds of morality 
or necessity. It is mere pleasure undiluted—and in 


these sad times that is surely warranty enough. 


*& *& *& Sebranie ‘Virginia’ are 
made by the makers of Balkan 
Sebranie who have been making 
perfect cigarettes since cigarette 
in this 
country over seventy years ago. 


‘atti E EEE AIOII , 





PRODUCT 


therefore urgently need gold—and other pre- 
cious metals—-to enable us to continue our 
speciality in the face of growing scarcity. 


This may be your opportunity to realise a long 
forgotten treasure to our mutual advantage. 


We pay really handsome prices 
for selected pieces 


Please call or send by registered post 


DAVIS (jeweller) LTD 


61a PICCADILLY LONDON Wi 


complete range 

of educational 

playthings 
covering each 


progressive stage 


.Kiddicraft 


« SENSIBLE’ TOYS 


Designed by Hilary Page 


QUEEN ANNE 


ScotcH WuHisky 





When something out of the ordinary is | 


required for an internal transport job—Eccles 
are the people to consult. We manufacture 
Factory Trucks and Stillages to suit any 


particular trade. Send for Catalogue of | 


Standard and Special Trucks 


ECCLES 


(BIRMINGHAM) LTD. 


99, HAZELWELL LANE, 
BIRMINGHAM, 30 


Telephone: KINgs Norton 118! (P.B.X) 


HILL THOMSON & CO. 


EDINBURGH Est 


Holders of Royai Appointment to 
successive Sovereigns sinc> 1838 








HEAD OFFICE & WORKS 
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“T cannot...make shoes 


like a shoemaker...” 


Wellington’s reply to the praises of 


a flattering admirer claiming that 


he was superior only in his own field. 


FOR STEEL TUBES AND 


STEEL TUBE 


GREAT BRIDGE 


FABRICATION 


TIPTON 


STAFFS 





>> Ire | “IAL IB 
> Weg | “7 


Shoe feather, cor tyres, cartwheels — 
every kind of traffic comes alike to 
cOLAS. It lasts for years without attention, 
ignores the weather and remains clean, level 
and dust-free. COLAS can be applied cold in 
any ordinary weather, using no special 
apparatus or skilled labour. Natural coloured 
chippings can be used for the final coat. 
Inexpensive COLAS is right for any job from 
@ garden path to a public highway. 


AGENTS EIRE: Roods and Court: Lin 


2» 
Re 


Mav we remind you that the 

COLAS Service Organisation is 

able to contract for the con- 

struction, mamtenance, and re- 

pair of footpaths, carriageways, 
drives, etc 


COLAS 
Zwulstouw 


ted, 83 Mereon Squore, Dublin, Telephone No. 66245 


COLAS PRODUCTS LTD., Dept. P, Lion House, Red Lion St., Richmond, Surrey, RICHMOND 6020 








HE element zinc occurs in “zinc blende”—a natural 

form of zinc sulphide—and in certain ores of lead and 
silver. A hard bluish-white metal, zinc was originally pro- 
duced only in China and Sumatra, and substantial quantities 
were once mined in Britain, but most of the world’s supply 
now comes from the Americas and Australasia. Centuries 
before zinc was discovered in the metallic form, the Anciem 
Greeks were smelting its ores with copper to make brass, 
an alloy that has become indispensable to modern industry. 
Apart from its use in alloys zinc is chiefly important today 
for coating or “ galvanising” iron sheet and wire to give 
protection against rust. Zinc is also used as a roofing 
material and in the manufacture of casings for dry batteries, 
fittings for motor cars and plates for printing. Compounds 
of the element are well known in such diverse fields as medi- 
cine, dyeing and paint manufacture. 
In addition to producing zinc wire and strip for the electrical 
industry I.C.I. makes zinc-chrome pig- 
ments for paints and zinc compounds 


for the processing of rubber. 
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BY GOODYEAR 


Proved the highest mileage tyre 
ever built; combining immense strength 
and road-gripping ability with 
handsome appearance 


| The tread rubber is tough- 


is always near at hand. It is ‘Five-Star’ service er, more shock-resisting 
than ever before 


* 
| Wider, flatter tread area 
IYER ocr . : > | grips more road for more 
*! IXED LOW PRICES FOR SPARES AND REPAIRS | cmoction, end weens seam 
slowly. 
* TIME-SA VING EQUIPMENT FOR EACH JOB — 
; i ‘OV -Weather 
* FORD DAGENHAM-TRAINED MECHANICS | eae 
| Notches for quicker, safer 
* ENGINE AND PARTS EXCHANGE PLANS stops—resists every direc- 
tion of skid throughout the 
| tyre’s longer life. 
* 
Handsome buttressed side- 
walls provide protection 
from kerb damage, and 


Cow make cornering steadier 
than you’ve ever known. 


VIL DISTINGUISHED BY 
Pa THE SILVER RING 


Motoring is ‘5-Star Motoring 


i wherever you go, Ford Dealer Service 


— with 





\\\ - 


%&*MAKE-SURE’ SERVICE 


SON 


SQ 


JS 


THE BEST AT LOWEST COST 


GOODFYEAR 


FOR LONG LIFE AND LASTING WEAR 


PORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED ° DACENHAM 
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Tue Executive Committee 
of the Labour Party has sent a 
strong letter to the secretary of 
the Football League, protesting 
against the League’s decision to 
ban broadcast football com- 
mentaries. It is believed that if 
necessary they will back it with 
a threat to limit transfer fees. 





“The object of the concession, 
explained a Swiss National Tourist 
Office spokesman yesterday, is to 
make British tourists more ‘moun- 
tain-minded.”’ Since the war there 
has been a great increase in the 
number of Britons visiting Switzer- 
land, but a considerable falling-off 
in the number climbing mountains.” 

“Sunday Times” 


We suggest more practice on 
the nursery slopes. 





cha 


CHARIVARIA 


What, a correspondent asks, 
has become of the plutocrat 
who used to flaunt his wealth 
by driving everywhere in a 
chauffeur-driven galoon? He is 
probably going one better by 
driving everywhere in a taxi. 


a 


“Zoo Men May 
Serx Unton Tir” 
“Daily Telegraph” 
Striped, or spotted ? 





The Foreign Office is in- 
vestigating a report that an 
exhausted Egyptian Channel- 
swimmer has been held up in 
British territorial waters. 


enon 
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From North Devon comes 
a complaint that a train re- 
cently made a long halt at a 
level-crossing while the driver 
got out and bought ice-cream 
cornets for himself and the 
fireman. It ought, in fairness, 
to be added that the crew kept 
up a good lick for the rest of 
the journey. 


a 


“If ever meat is de- 
rationed,” the President of the 
National Federation of Meat 
Traders’ Associations said re- 
cently, “we shall have to 
re-educate the housewife in the 
values of the different cuts.” 
They might arrange to do this 
in conjunction with the British 
Electricity Authority. 


a 


“Once, said Sir Reginald, she 
wanted a large sum of money and 
when she did not get it she went 
upstairs to his wardrobe and 
slashed all his clothes to pieces. 

The suit was undefended.” 

“Daily Mail” 


It was probably taken by 
surprise. 


OOveaas 


Cari 











INTERVIEW WITH A MANIAC 


SKED, one evening early last week, to explain why 

he was attacking his wireless set with a cricket bat 
a Richmond (Surrey) resident made the following 
statement to our representative : 

“It is more than flesh and blood can stand.” 

He then took another swipe, which drove the 
volume-control knob a distance of three-quarters of an 
inch into the front panel—believed to be a record for 
sets other than plastic portables. 

Pressed for further details he admitted that he had 
lost his temper. “Look,” he said. “‘At two minutes to 
three o'clock I lit my pipe, put a cushion behind my 
head and switched on. They told me that I had been 
listening to the B.B.C. Scottish Orchestra playing three 
Bavarian Dances by Elgar. That wasa lie. They then 
said that this was the Light Programme. I knew that; 
there is an arrangement—there was an arrangement,” 
he amended, executing a flashing late cut—‘‘ whereby a 
pointer on these sets can be made to travel along a dial 
until it reaches the station to which it is desired to 
listen, assuming such a station to exist.” 

Our representative begged him not to let bitterness 
cloud his judgment. 

“They told me that they were now taking me over 
to Headingly, Leeds, for a commentary on the fourth day 
of the fourth Test Match between England and South 
Afriea. They were anxious, you see, to dispel the 
impression that I was going to listen-to the first day of the 
eighth chukka between India and Ceylon at Stamford 
sridge. ‘Over,’ they said, ‘to Leeds, where John 
Arlott is already speaking to Zululand,’ and in less 
time than it takes to grind a couple of these damned 
valves to powder there I was at Leeds, where John 
Arlott was reading the score-card, or it may have been 
Rex Alston giving the bowling analysis of the previous 
innings. I forget. Whichever it was then greeted Light 
Programme listeners and read the score-card over again 
for their benefit, before handing over to Charles Fortune 
who said good-bye to Florida and the West Indies and 
welcomed Scottish listeners with the news that he was 
just going to ask Arthur Gilligan what he thought of it 
all. Arthur Gilligan said there were no two ways about 
it, for which Charles Fortune thanked him and, after 
running quickly through the field-placings to keep a 
party of Siamese in the picture, returned me to the 
studio. It was then,” said the Richmond (Surrey) 
resident, suddenly dropping his wrists and stunning a 
condenser, “half past three.” 

“So what?” said our representative. 

“So, back at the studio, they struck a series of 
maddening notes on a harp or other stringed instru- 
ment—plunk, plonk, plink, plonk—until they were ready 
for ‘Piano Playtime,’ which was followed, I need 
hardly add, by ‘Music While You Work,’ until 4.15.” 

“Apart,” observed our representative sternly at 
this point, “from the manifest unfairness and in- 
accuracy of your account of a Test Commentary, you 
would do well to remember that many listeners have 
no interest whatever in cricket. They prefer music.” 
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“All right!” he cried, with extraordinary venom, 
thumbing through the Radio Times. ‘Then why couldn’t 
they listen to the Northern Ireland Light Orchestra 
on the Home, 3.30 to 4.15—if, that is, their morbid 
appetites were not already sufficiently assuaged by the 
Tan Stewart Quintet (6.30 a.m.), the West Light Orchestra 
(7.15), the Scottish Variety Orchestra (8.15), Tomford 
Harris at the Piano (9.0), Bizet Records (9.45), the Royal 
Artillery Band, Portsmouth, (10.30), the Falkman 
Apache Band (11.0), ‘Sing It Again’ (12.0), the Scottish 
Orchestra from 2 P.M. to 3.0——” 

“Whoa!” 

“Those were on the Home Service. On the Light, 
apart from ‘Housewives’ Choice,’ ‘Keyboard Capers,’ 
“Music While You Work,’ Stanley Black 4 

“But at 4.15,” put in our representative . . . 

“At 4.15 they gave me Mrs. Dale’s Diary, which 
was to be repeated the following morning, and from 
4.30 to 6 a re-broadcast of a last week’s play. At 6 

“Yes, yes?” 

“At six they took me back to Headingly, Leeds, for 
a commentary on the fourth day of the fourth Test 
Match between England and South Africa, where 
E. W. Swanton——” 

“Yesl* 

‘—and I 

“Well?” 

‘gave the warmest possible welcome,” he con- 
cluded, cutting clean through the loud-speaker with an 
astonishingly powerful square cut, “to Radio Newsreel.” 

H. F. Exxis 
& & 


DESIDERIUM 


co BODY cries for the moon, everybody hankers 
After some strange embodiment of his desires. 
Poets have power-urges, middle-aged bankers 
Want to be wicked squires: 


Boxers break training to play nocturnal sonatinas; 
Soldiers sigh for the ascetic’s spiritual joys; 

Managing directors want to be window cleaners; 
Girls want to be boys. 


Vexed with an imagination of infinite variety, 
Everyone has something he would rather be at: 

I (though I wouldn’t admit it in psychical society) 
Really want to be a cat. 


A cat is content to be a cat. He is not a seeker 
Of beautiful intangibles, but wishes only if he can 
To be better as a cat, stronger, deadlier and sleeker, 
And neither mouse nor man. 


Spare me the wish, and anyone can have the power, 
To mould my destinies into unheard-of shapes: 
Give me the untried assumption that the grapes are 
sour, 


And anyone can have the grapes. 
P. M. Hupparp 
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HOLIDAY TASK, 1951 


The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Were in a fearful jitter; 

They wept like anything to see 
Such quantities of litter: 

“If this were only saved,” they said, 
“Our lot would be less bitter.” 


{Salvaged waste paper is of vital a ey Sa to the country. In particular, it helps the housing dri--e—indirectly, as 


a substitute for timber for packing-cases; directly, by conversion mto plasterboard.} 


‘ 








OLONEL RACKSTRAW sham- 

bled into the saloon bar ecarry- 
ing a shopping-basket in one hand 
and a punnet of raspberries in the 
other. He looked hot and tired. 
Waxlow relieved him of the rasp- 
berries. Trumbull handed him a 
large whisky. He remained stand- 
ing while the Colonel drank. 

“Now, gentlemen.” The Colonel 
sat down and teased the leading 
edges of his moustache with a 
khaki handkerchief. “You are 
probably wondering why I called 
this little meeting this morning.” 
He took half a cucumber from his 
inside pocket and studied it thought- 
fully for a moment before going on: 
“We fellers who do the Saturday 
shopping for the memsahib have got 
At the moment 
than a rabble. 


to get organized. 


we're little more 





PEP-TALK 


What we need is discipline. Con- 
certed action. Esprit, if I may say 
so, de corps.” 

“IT couldn’t agree with you 
more, sir,” said Trumbull. Trum- 
bull had once held some sort of job 
at Div. H.Q. 

“First of all,” went on the 
Colonel, “‘there’s this business of 
shopping-lists. Do you chaps really 
need these yards of paper you carry 
about with you on Saturday morn- 
ings?” He jabbed the cucumber at 
the man sitting next to him. “ Met- 
calfe, you’re the worst offender in 
this respect.” 

Metcalfe stuffed something up 
the sleeve of his sports coat. “My 
wife insists on my having one, sir.” 

“Tllustrated in coloured chalks ?” 

“My daughter’s idea, sir.” 

The Colonel grunted. “Don’t 
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care for it. Undignified. Why don’t 
you do as I do and jot down the 
main items on the palm of your 
hand ?” He looked at the palm of his 
hand and then, a trifle anxiously, at 
the contents of his shopping-basket. 
He had half-risen from his chair 
when Trumbull addressed him. 

“You asked me to remind 
you, sir,” said Trumbull, “ about 
shopping-baskets.” 

“Ah, yes.” The Colonel sat back 
and glanced at the varied assort- 
ment of carriers disposed about the 
bar. “ Do let’s try and achieve some 
sort of uniformity in these things.” 
He nodded at Waxlow. ‘That 
cricket-bag of yours, Waxlow. We 
can do better than that, can’t we?” 

Waxlow flushed. “It's the only 
thing I’ve got, sir, that will accom- 
modate the giant economy 
cornflakes.” 

The Colonel snorted. “The 


other chaps seem to cope all right,” 


size 


he said crisply. 
“If I might make a suggestion, 


OP ches 

The Colonel turned to the 
speaker, a fresh-faced youth who 
had recently joined us. “Yes, 
Farthingale ?” < 

“Couldn’t we devise some sort 
of receptacle similar to the basket 
carried on the back by the tea- 
pickers of Assam?” 

We looked at the 
hopefully. 

“Let's not lose our heads about 
this,” he said. “All I’m asking is a 
little moderation in our choice of 
carrying equipment. Personally, I 
don’t think there’s anything to 
beat the good old-fashioned wicker 
basket, carried at the trail.” 

“Any ruling about string-bags, 


Colonel 








“tthe 
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sir?” said Trumbull, glancing at 
mine. 
“Can’t stand the things.” The 








Colonel looked at his watch and got 





up. “Any questions, gentlemen?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Well, Brockhurst ?” 

“Can we not take some sort of 
concerted action against Creeping 
Charlie, sir?” 

There was a buzz of approval! 
from the company ; we all knew the 
man in the decaying bowler who 
worked the blind side of the 
butcher’s queue with such seedy 
effrontery. 

Colonel Rackstraw buttoned up 
his cardigan. “That is a matter I 
must leave to you,” he said. “There 
are ways and means of dealing with 
these pests.” 

“That's where my cricket-bag 
comes in, sir,” said Waxlow eagerly. 





“By turning it sideways I can * 
men,” interrupted the Colonel; “I 
have one or two calls to make before 
the shops shut.” He picked up his 
old-fashioned wicker-basket, bade 
us good day and hurried from the 
bar. 

Trumbull wanted to run after 
him with the punnet of raspberries, 
but we restramed him. They tasted 
delicious. 


“You will excuse me, gentle- VW. ke Wr, \\ 
’ iy“ t 


Maw 


FULL SUMMER 


| Ferns the wood to the waterside, 
wide lie the flower-shot meadows, wide; 
idly the hands of the wind smooth down 
the watered silk of the barley’s gown; 
the sun and the random poppy dream 
lulled by the noontide, open-eyed. 


Drift, light-shelled on the mirroring stream 
a wild-rose petal, a lime-twig—seem 
the trees to gaze at the imaged trees 
as lover at lover. Scarce stirs the breeze 
the wings of the resting dragonfly. 
Burns, where the bank curves, a Greek-fire gleam. 


Beauty has perished: this must die 
as the light changes, as the high 
clouds of summer dissolve and change: 
worshipped and loved, yet haunting-strange 
as the waterfire in the burning bush, 
that burns, and will burn in the inward eye. 


The painter only, with liquid brush, 
can prison the light and the noontide hush ; 
can still on canvas for Time to hold 
the flow of the river, the Greek-fire gold; 
can stay the scythe ere the barley ’s mown 
where sky and river together rush. 


Ah, but the eye that has loved and known 
field, river and wood, light, colour and tone, 
the dragonfly’s wings and the spray-damp stone, 
looked at them, loved them, made them its own, 
said to the heart: Grieve, grieve: they are gone 
and Summer with them—-said to the bone: 
Does the Greek fire sear you ? 
Till Time has blown 
the flame of life from its altar-throne, 
eye can say to the brooding mind: 
All things perish, save beauty alone. 
Still, still should you see her, 

though I were blind. 

R. C. Scriven 
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WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 


The Exhibition of Industrial Power 
Glasgow 








NE might approach this vast 

subject, tentatively, in the 
manner of the Victorian instructor 

Q. Where, Harry, is it possible 
to see, under one roof, a coal-mine, 
the bows of a ship, a blue faience 
cat, a feed-box for a coking stoker, 
an eolipile, and a stainless steel 
badminton racket ? 

A. Nowhere, I think, Papa. 

Q. Wrong, my boy. Are not 
these heterogeneous objects, and 
many thousands more, to be found 
in the Kelvin Hall at Glasgow in the 
Exhibition of Industrial Power 
which ... 

A. (by now a Q.) Papa, what is 
an xolipile ? 

At this point we had better hurry 
along to Kelvin Hall, to find out. 

The exhibition presents the 
story of British heavy engineering 
in terms of the conquest of power. 
From the start therefore it splits 
into two parallel sequences, one 
tracing the exploitation of coal, the 
other of water power, the two 
uniting, happily enough, in the 


Hall of Railways and Shipbuilding. 
Thus the untechnical visitor, as the 
catalogue calls him, takes his choice 


in the Hall of Power. Left for 
Coal, right for Water. 

To the left stretches an immense 
black mural, sculptured in what 
looks like anthracite, and showing, 
if I have the right answer, Man 
(asleep), Air, and Man (mining), in 
that order. Through an archway 


in this vast cliff a large ball of 


cotton wool shines with 750,000 
candle-power (to the nearest birth- 
day) making a very convincing 
indoor model of the sun. This, like 
the other exhibits, is not for sale 
The Coal sequence then continues, 
with a commendable regard for first 
principles, through a _ primeval 
swamp and proceeds as systematic- 
ally as a Physics master through the 
Halls of Coal, Steel, Power for In- 
dustry, and Electricity to its final 
rendezvous with a railway engine, a 
superb 4-6-4 R-class locomotive, 
appearing by permission of the 
Government of Victoria. 
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onrnrteaeus 
Glasgow — 1987 


The visitor to the exhibition, 
which by its size and free use of a 
third dimension succeeds without 
effort in thwarting every attempt 
at sign-posting and guide-catalogu- 
ing, should now find himself once 
more in the Hall of Power, eager to 
begin the Water sequence, but 
probably inhibited by an elusive 
impression that he is still several 
storeys above ground level. 

The Water sequence is ap- 
proached by a long flight of steps 
under a large and apparently very 
strong glass tunnel. On either side 
of this great greenhouse jets of 
water throw 20,000 gallons of water 
a minute, giving a general effect not 
unlike a fireman’s wedding. This 
sequence consists of the Hall of 
Hydro-Electricity, which is under- 
standably Scottish in accent, and 
the Hall of Civil Engineering, which 
is built round a display (technical 
term) of the Nile Valley irrigation 
scheme. 

Once past the familiar landmark 
of the Victorian railway engine the 
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astute visitor will avoid the Hall of 
Power and another lap of the Coal 
Sequence by heading for the Hall of 
the Future, an ambitious but 
terrifyingly successful combination 
of the most disquieting features of 
a science-fiction novel with the 
shock tactics of a fun-fair. Add an 
exit, a restaurant, and a stall just 
off the Hall of Irrigation and Civil 
Engineering which sells Tartan Sou- 
venirs of blatantly non-industrial 
design, and you have the general 
shape of the exhibition. 

One consequence of this logical 
arrangement of parts is that the 
organizers have had to be firmly on 
their guard against an uninquiring 
attitude towards the mechanical 
world. Their task is to explain the 
harnessing of power, and their 
efforts would fall lamentably flat 
if this instructive exhibition were 
full of visitors who, ignorant of 
the functions of a front diffuser 
basting for a gas turbine engine, 
necessarily failed to appreciate 
its significance in the Hall of 
Hydro-Electricity. The genially 
didactic atmosphere of most of 
the Halls makes it clear that the 


designers were prepared to cope with 
visitors as uneducated as Tristram 
Shandy, who remarked apropos of 
the great clock of Lippius of Basil, 
“Of all things in the world, I under- 


” 


stand the least of mechanism .. . 
Things are explained with, as they 
say, a wealth of historica! detail, a 
fine collection of models, a Kelpie, 
many a well-pivoted mobile, the 
blue faience cat (horrors of un- 
irrigated Egypt?), several murals, 
and photographs of Notable In- 
ventors, including two of Sir Charles 
“Turbine” Parsons. 

Generally speaking, I side with 
the Shandies in these matters, and 
feel distressed in the company of a 
polished static monster surrounded 
by pastel-coloured panels explain- 
ing in neat lettering the primitive 
way in which the Medes or Persians 
tackled the problem which this 
machine, if it were working, could 
solve with such insolent ease. The 
machines for my money are noisy, 
dirty, and for preference incompre- 
hensible. My enjoyment and awe 
in the presence of one of those 
large concrete-based steam-engines 


which are sometimes found at 
the headwaters of a canal, partly 
covered with curling flakes of dark 
paint and wheezing away methodi- 
cally at their mysterious tasks, are 
not, for instance, increased by 
knowing just how J. Watt went one 
better than T. Newcomen. 

By an ironical mischance the 
present shortage of electrical power 
has made it inevitable that working 
exhibits, as opposed to moving 
models. are thin on the ground in the 
Kelvin Hall, which, in any case, is 
designed to be rather a mechanical 
waxworks than a living sample of 
industrial Britain. It is not sur- 
prising that the largest crowds have 
their noses pressed firmly against 
the plate glass across the front of 
the fascinating smithy, where a 
living blacksmith with a real fire 
hammers small pieces of metal 
into odd shapes. No explana- 
tion of this is offered, and none is 
required. The other active amuse- 
ments, such as the coal-cutters and 
the overhead crane, are equally 
attractive. Similarly in the Hall 
of the Future the most powerful 
item is neither the admirably clear 
explanation (which I could not 
follow) of atomic energy, nor even 
the wee pit with the inevitable 
model of Charlie Parsons, but “the 
working head of the Tesla mach- 
ine, an electrical 
testing apparatus 
developing a pres- 
sure of a million 
volts,” emitting a 
deafening crackle 
every two min- 
utes, and shooting 
flashes of lightning 
at the ceiling, 
without, for all I 
could see, purpose 
or explanation. 

In the other 
Halls, however, 
those Papas who 
have to provide 
facts at short 
notice, and who 
can tear them- 


most precocious child will scarcely 
know the number of different kinds 
of tramline in Britain (eight), or 
have seen a picture of what hap- 
pened when the first public electric 
lighting system was installed. 

Moreover, if the young can be 
persuaded to vacate the bridge of 
the model ship, to stop trying to 
drive away the Victorian Govern- 
ment’s railway engine, and to come 
well clear of the economic boiler 
with soot blower, they may read, 
set out in forthright terms, a history 
of Britain beside which Reform 
Bills and Foreign Alliances become 
unimportant. Hall after Hall pro- 
claims the facts—the Egyptians 
may have been worried by the prob- 
lem, Archimedes have solved it in an 
impractical way, and the Dutch 
have dealt with it on a small scale, 
but it was the British who first saw 
what was to be done, did it with 
shrewd economy, and as like as not 
taught the rest of the world how 
to do it. 

Once therefore it is accepted 
that the desigters have chosen to 
tell this story father than set up a 
factory, it remains only to admire 
the versatility of the Kelvin Hall 
and the ingenuity of the presiding 
architects. Beyond question the 
exhibition is a worthy contribution 
to the Festival. Patrie Drew 








selves away from 
the model rail- 
ways, will find in- 
formation in abun- 
dance. Even the 
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AT THE PICTURES 
Alice in Wonderland—The Sound of Fury 


SUSPECT, I don’t quite 
know why, that among 
the readers of this page 
there will be a certain 
number—more, perhaps, 
than among the readers of most 
other writing about films—of people 
who will be outraged by every detail 
in which Watt Disngy’s Alice in 
Wonderland deviates from what they 
feel to be the letter, the line and the 
spirit of the Carroll-Tenniel original. 
I know too that argument would 
have not the slightest effect on 
them; their idea of the work 
crystallized at a very early age, and 
any attempt to present it differently 
from that crystallization is simply, 
unarguably and disgustingly wrong. 
Some of them, perceiving that this 
isn’t to be a flat condemnation, may 
have stopped reading already, or 
will continue to read only to gather 
fuel for indignant letters. Well, I 
must admit that, going to the film 
with no very deep feelings about the 
original—and that, to be sure, from 
the point of view of the true devotee 
damns me for a start—I found much 
of it enjoyable and funny. It seems 
to me that the atmosphere of a 
dream, which is undeniably the 
dominant atmosphere of the Alice 
stories, has been caught very often 
in the right way even when the 
precise details of what is used to 
suggest it have been newly invented 
and were not thought of by either 
Carroll or Tenniel. Hardly anyone 





has had a word to say against 
the Caterpillar, whose remarks are 
made visible and almost tangible 
in puffs of smoke; but I’m willing 
to approve also of the half-cup 
of tea that is sliced neatly down 
the middle, and similar cartoon- 
film phenomena. I think they fit 
correctly into the dreamlike mood, 
even though there may sometimes 
be about them a touch of low comedy 
that Lewis CaRROLL might not have 
found engaging. Why shouldn't 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee have 
the accents of Lancashire comedians? 
Can it be denied that for a large 
part of the youth—and the age—of 
Lancashire, they would probably 
sound wrong if they didn’t? 
I don’t put this forward as a 
great and noble work of art; I think 
much of the critical discontent 
comes from a quite unwarranted 
assumption that that is what any 


film of Alice must set out to be. 


I do say it’s brilliantly entertaining 
nonsense abounding in the right 
kind of comic ingenuity, and that a 
more careful adherence to all the 
details of the original as written and 
drawn would have produced some- 
thing that even devotees would have 
found less satisfactory. 


The Sound of Fury (Director: 
Cyrit ENDFIELD) is a strange, un- 
comfortable, sometimes brutal and 
distressing picture, but parts of it 
are quite excellent. Like Ace in the 


The Old Order Changeth 
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{The Sound of Fury 
O.K. for Fury 
Anonymous American Citizen 


Hole, it is about newspaper sensa- 
tionalism and the harm it can do; 
and though it is more obviously and 
crudely propagandist, the narrative 
is often most admirably done, with 
first-rate acting from all concerned 
down to the tiniest parts. Besides 
Lioyp Bripers as the insensitive 
show-off who becomes a murderer, 
I would mention particularly 
KATHERINE Locke as the pathetic 
girl still concerned about her reputa- 
tion (“—but I din’ know he was 
married”) even when she has 
become irrevocably involved with 
a dreadful crime. 


* * * 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) , 

Two of the new ones in London 
look very promising: Strangers on a | 
Train and No Highway. 

Among the releases is Mad 
Wednesday (9/5/51), in which the 
talents of Harotp Lioyp and 
Preston SturGEs combine to pro- 
duce some delirious slapstick. A 
quieter comedy is Hotel Sahara 
(25/7/51). RicHARD MALLETT 


[Alice in Wonderland 
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TELEPHONE 


§ her first time it happened I was 
rather gay and amusing about it. 

“Hullo?” said a feminine voice 
on the telephone. “Will you come 
and sweep my chimney next 
Wednesday ?” 

“Madam,” I answered cour- 
teously, “I should be charmed. I 
have always wanted to sweep a 
chimney. I must, however, 
explain , 

“Would eight o’clock be too 
early?” she interrupted. 

“Much too early,” I agreed. 
“T could never put my heart into 
sweeping a chimney at that hour.” 

“What time would suit you?” 

“No time at all,” I said sadly. 
“As I was about to say, I must 
explain that I have never swept a 
chimney in my life. The fact is——” 

She rang off and telephoned 
again two minutes later to see if I 
had become a chimney-sweep in 
the meantime. Ihadn’t. When the 
same thing happened, with different 
voices, in the afternoon and again in 
the evening I saw that this must be 
more than just a straightforward 


case of wrong number. I had learned 
by this time what my name was 
supposed to be, and, looking up 
Kelberton, A. E., Chimney Sweep, in 
an old directory, I found that, as I’d 
guessed, I had inherited his number. 

Unfortunately I had inherited 


his goodwill with it. And Mr. 
Kelberton’s goodwill was tremend- 
ous. If I had been his agent I could 
have booked him a steady three 
contracts a day. 

I got very tired of answering the 
telephone for Mr. Kelberton. I 
suppose he must have got tired of 
answering it himself. That must 
have been the reason why he ceased 
to be a telephone-subscriber and 
returned his number to stock. But 
I wished the number hadn't been 
given to me, when J managed to 
get on the ‘phone. He got calls at 
the ratio of about six for him to one 
for me, and I grew more and more 
curt with his public. The climax 
came when some woman rang up 
and instructed me to call around 
and sweep my own chimney. 

It seemed she had told my wife 
she knew of a good sweep, and my 


EXCHANGES 


wife had asked her to send him 
along. This woman had forgotten 
Mr. Kelberton’s name—only had 
his number written down—and 
when I revealed my identity she 
could not understand why my wife 
should want a sweep when she had 
one for a husband. She hung up 
(rather coolly) with the impression 
that sweeps had a strict professional 
etiquette similar to that of doctors. 

I should have been forewarned 
by my wife’s inquiries for a sweep, 
but I wasn’t, and it took me by 
surprise when one morning a man 
turned up with a black face, 
brushes and a jhandcart with 
“A. E. KecBerton, Chimney Sweep” 
painted on it. 

“T am delighted to meet you, 
Mr. Kelberton,” I said, breathing 
heavily. “A man of whom I have 
heard so much—a man, I may say, 














who has played such a big part in 
my life.” 

Mr. Kelberton seemed gratified, 
and replied modestly that he 
believed he had a pretty good name 
hereabouts. 

“Come into my study, please,” 
I continued sternly. “Now, then! 
This nuisance has got to stop, do 
you understand? I will not be 
continually pestered with your 
confounded——” 

I had had my lecture ready 
composed for some time, waiting for 
the opportunity to deliver it, and I 
think I may say it would have made 
Mr. Kelberton wilt, but at that 
moment the telephone rang. When 
you are administering a rehearsed 
reproof, nothing so takes the wind 
out of your sails as to be interrupted 
by the telephone. 

I lifted the receiver and listened. 

“For you, Mr. Kelberton,” I 
said, meekly handing it over. 

Coutts _ Howarp 











“TL.XCUSE me,” I said, dropping 

my olive-stone surreptitiously 
on the carpet, “buat aren’t you 
Evangeline Wellcome, of Woman’s 
Funt” 

She smiled a smile full of comfort 
and hope, and we shook hands 
stickily. 

“That's rather interesting,” I 
said, “because I found myself in a 
bizarre situation the other day, and 
I’ve wondered ever since how I 
really should have reacted.” As I 
spoke I edged her backwards out of 
the crowd, until she was forced to 
sit in a corner. “You don’t mind, 
do you?” T said. 

“T am only human, of courge,” 
said Evangeline Wellcome, “but if 
there is any advice I can give—any 
little gleam of sunshine I can direct 
into a dark, frustrated corner——” 

“Yes, quite,” I said. “Well, it 
was like this. I was dining in a 
crowded restaurant with an old 
school friend and his wife. We'd 
finished the soup, and the talk 
turned to omelettes.” o 

“Before you go any further,” 
said Evangeline, “I ought to warn 
you that I don’t do the home- 
cookery page. That’s Mrs. Codling.” 

“Yes,” I said, “ but this is more 
a question of etiquette. At least, I 
think it is.” 

“Ah!” said 
sipped her 
greedily. 

“Now, I happen to be rather a 
dab at omelettes——” 


Evangeline, and 
sherry - and - water 


a seme ne ee et 


THE UPTURNED PLATE 


“Many men are,” she said 
roguishly, shaking her kiss-curl. 
“IT remember a literary agent 
once 

“Please don’t interrupt,” I said. 
“You should know better than that.” 

She giggled delightedly, and 
slapped my hand with her fan. 

“My friend’s wife,” I said 
sternly, “confessed that she couldn’t 
make an omelette for toffee. Stanley 
—that’s my friend—recalled a 
wonderful savoury thing I’d con- 
cocted over an oil-stove in his attic 
in nineteen thirty-five, and begged 
me to give her the recipe.” 

“You did, I hope? That would 
be only proper.” 

“T did. Stanley found a piece 
of paper in his pocket, and I 
dictated. Now, the point is, 
Stanley wanted something to rest 
his paper on. What d’you think 
he did?” 

“Called for the wine-list ?” 

“No. He turned his plate 
upside-down.” 


Evangeline began to look a 


little less sure of herself. 


“After he’d written out the 
recipe,” I went on, “we all forgot 
about the upturned plate, until the 
waiter came along in a hurry and 
served him with roast duck, gravy 
and green peas.” 

Evangeline opened her eyes 
wide, and put her sherry-and-water 
rather shakily on an occasional 
table. 

“Well now,” I said, “several 
questions arise. Should I, as host, 
ignore the fact that a portion of 
duck has slithered on to the floor 
and that my guest’s lap is swimming 
in green peas? Should I, in fact, 
reminisce gaily about life in the 
Lower Sixth as though nothing has 
happened? Should I ask the lady if 
she’d care to dance? Or what?” 

Evangeline groped nervously for 
her sherry-and-water, but some- 
body had drunk it. She blinked 
several times, and examined a 
crack in her colourless nail-varnish. 

“Of course,” she said at last, 
“such a situation is not likely to 
arise often.” 

“T’ll grant you that,” I said. 
“But what would you have done?” 
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She cleared her throat, and 
seemed to be looking for a friend 
across the room. 

“T think,” she said, “that first 
of all I should have helped Stanley 
to tip the peas out of his napkin into 
some—er—treceptacle.” 

“He did that himself,” I said. 
“He tipped them into his wine- 
glass.” 

She licked her lips. 

“In that case,” she said, “I 
think I should have put the waiter 
at ease by explaining briefly how the 
plate came to be upside-down.” 

“The waiter,” I said, “was 
perfectly at ease. He was fishing 
about under the table with a spoon 
and fork, and laughing like hell.” 

I thought for a moment that her 
eyes would brim with tears, but 
suddenly they were illumined as it 
were from within. 

“Tell me,” she said, “what did 
you do?” 

“T began to talk about china,” 
I said, “and while Stanley stood up 
to shake himself, his wife and I 
turned all the coffee-cups upside- 
down to see the markings on the 
bottom. Well of course after we'd 
finished the sweet——” 

Evangeline gave a cry of terror 
and, leaping to her feet, pushed past 
me and was swallowed up in the 
crowd. I was sorry about that, 
because I always rather enjoy the 
end of the story. 

ALEX ATKINSON 


} 


a & 


---AND GONE TOMORROW 


ADES the vernal violin— 
Summer is icumen in, 
Enters, bows to our applause, 
Ere the storm subsides—withdraws. 
Cold the stage and dull the scene 
With no sun to gloss the green; 
Loudly though the cuckoo sings, 
Summer dithers in the wings. 
Out she trips—then back she flies 
tre her welcome’s echo dies. 
Entrance, exit, warmth and chill, 
Fickle jade!—we love you still. 


By all means keep icumen in 
But stop iguen out agin! 
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“Couldn't we denounce it better from over here?” 
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AMOS REVISITED 
ix 


ON’T waste time looking back: it is now just over 
two years since the eighth article in this series 
appeared. Although it is not quite so long since Amos 
Intolerable made one of our little company in the pub, 
we had got so used to his absence that the sight of him 
was for a moment astounding when he shuffled in the 
other night and said he had been in the country working 
on a book. 

I even thought it advisable to ask him what he 
wanted to drink; there had been ample time for his 
habit to change. But no, it turned out to be gin, as 
usual. As I went to buy it I observed from the tail 


of my eye that the man sitting in what always had 
been Amos’s chair was cautiously edging out of it, 
keeping his knees bent like Groucho Marx in an effort 
to get away without drawing attention to himself. 
There was no knowing what particular kind of irritable 
mood Amos was in. 

In fact Amos did seem not to notice that the seat 
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bad been vacated by anybody, and sat down in it 
without any fuss at all. But it seems possible that 
he had taken note of the man, who was later so ill- 
advised as to make a rather obvious show of diffidence 
when praised about something; for at the end of a 
short silence after this Amos said, loudly, but without 
looking at him: “The determination to be thought 
modest—a sign of conceit if there ever was one . . .” 
* * * * 

Amos said it was weeks since he had seen a news- 
paper, and someone obligingly held one out with the 
words ‘Care for a look at the Daily Blank?” 

“You don’t look at the Daily Blank,” said Amos. 
“You watch it.” 

# * * * 

He explained that he had turned sour on news- 
papers, “having observed with a good deal of fury the 
... the... the brightening up of one I used to like.” 

He pronounced the phrase as if it were a loathsome 
epithet. 

“Oh, well,” said somebody. ‘They have to look 
for their extra halfpenny in queer places.” 
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“The thought that I was in the company of readers 
who were expected to revel in the gay chatty manner of 
1920,” Amos went on, “appalled me. ... And my 
ambitions, which used to be of some intricacy, are now 
perfectly simple and quite negative.” He made a 
rasping noise in his throat. “I shall be content if I 
can so order my life that never, never shall I get 
involved in any circumstances likely to strike a 
reporter or a rewrite man as justifying his referring to 
me by my first name, and saying that I live—or even 
momentarily was, for the occasion of the story—down 
in somewhere or other.” He twisted his features into 
a mask of disgust and snarled a possible quotation: 
“*Down in sleepy little Sewer’s Mudbucket, they are 
telling each other that Amos is...’ Gaaaah!” 

His nose almost disappeared in wrinkles. 

* * * * 

It was a stranger, of course—we didn’t discover 
who he was, but I remember that when he was standing 
at the bar Amos observed that there was something a 
little Australian about the back of his neck—who was 
rash enough to remind us sententiously at one point in 
the evening that it was more blessed to give than to 
receive. Amos surprisingly refrained from being rude, 
no doubt because he happened to have a perfectly good 
come-back that for some reason didn’t happen to be 
rude. 

“Easier, too,” said Amos. 
Code.” 


“Look at the Morse 


* * * * 

Another stranger with a self-confident manner and 
a nasal, harsh voice unwarily chose to begin speaking 
while Amos was going through what most of us knew 
were his habitual limbering-up motions before dis- 
charging a crack of some kind. The stranger had a 
problem of social behaviour concerned with that 
immemorially unlucky and persecuted character “A”; 
the explanation of it, gemplete with facetious asides, 
lasted for minutes on end. At last, with a great air of 
complacency, beaming Tound at us all in the undis- 
guised assurance that he had put the case as well as it 
could possibly be put and impressed everybody with his 
intellectual powers, the narrator wound up with the 
classic query: ‘What should ‘A’ do?” 

Amos had been sitting hunched up growing sulkier 
and sulkier as this went on. Now he gradually 
expanded in all directions like a crumpled ball of paper 
released from a hand, fixed his gaze on the raconteur, 
bared his teeth in a horrifying grin, pitched his voice 
high and squirted out the words “Ay don’t know, 
Ay’m sure.” 

* * * 

“I’m holding out against the temptation to be 
shown over a chocolate factory,” he remarked to our 
surprise towards the end of the evening (but not so 
much to our surprise as if it had been near the begin- 
ning), “until, like Johnson, I have a Negro servant.” 

When our looks of inquiry had mounted up to his 
satisfaction he went on: “I wish him to be able to say 
to people ‘Massa’s seen the cocoa ground.’” 

Rrenarp Maierr 


* 


“And another thing—you'll have to 
stop bim drawing all over the walls.”’ 


SUMMER TARGET, 1951 


A’ an arrogant youth I decided to aim 
At acquiring profound erudition ; 

At twenty, I saw that my chances of fame 
Lay in billiards or nuclear fission ; 

At thirty my polished and elegant prose 
Was to make me the talk of the town— 

At forty, a salmon: at fifty, a rose: 

And now, disillusioned but game, I propose 

To get brown. 


In this I will triumph! From morning to night 
No sun must be lost, not a ray of it; 
However enfeebled the watery light 
This face shall be thrust in the way of it, 
For I want something more than a freckle or so 
On an anguished vermilion crown, 
And I count it as failure if all I can show 
Is a tattered and scorched epidermis—no, no, 
I mean brown / 


And though it might seem that the soul should aspire 
To a nobler ambition and saner 

Than seeking sufficient celestial fire 
To toast its unworthy container— 

Yet how nice if the sages who squabble and shout, 
And the seekers of deathless renown, 

Would cease for a season to mess us about 

And find a deck-chair and a book and a drought 

And get brown! 


T. 8S. Wart 
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HIGH NOON IN THE BRONTE 
COUNTRY 


HE vale on the noonday rack of summer lies. 
Loose walls, and rough-cut squares of corn, 

Low cottages that lean 

For company about an ancient tower 

Grey with the gossip of the centuries; 

Oaks crippled and bent, and twisted thorn 

Warped by the winter’s spleen; 

And the worn stepping-stones of Time, strewn on the 

moor, 
Boulders and burning crags, suffer the scorching hour. 


The voice of the watercourse is choked and still. 
No nudge, no whisper, nods the heads 

Nor rustles the ranks of wheat 

Rigidly dressed to the fiery eye of the sun. 

The shade of a passing cloud—wraith over the hill’s 
Blistering shoulder—thinly spreads 

Its shroud: but the naked heat 

Scouring the slopes bare nibbled to the bone 

Fastens its fangs into the fell’s bleached skeleton. 
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POTTED CRABBING 


HE Crabber, Mr. Thornton, 
said if we would sit just 
forward of the engine-hatch 
he could work his crab- pots 


better, he had been crabbing 
for forty years, he was single- 
handed now, his great-uncle was 
getting a bit past it; he was just 
coming up to the first pot, he knew 
which were his own three floating 
corks, they had the letter “W” on 
them but he didn’t need to wait for 
that, he could tell just by the look 
ofthem. His left hand stopped the 
engine, his knee pushed the tiller 
over, his right hand took the boat- 
hook and picked up the line 
attached to the corks, and the way 
still on the boat helped him to haul 
the rope in until it was straight up 
and down; then, hand over hand, he 
brought the stone-weighted, bell- 
shaped basket fifty feet up and over 
the side from the clear rocky sea- 
bottom There were two 
huge crabs crawling 
about inside it, with dozens of 
spidery legs, eighteen inches across. 
He thrust his bare arm down 
through the funnel-shaped opening 
of the pot, grabbed a handful of legs 
and dragged each crab out. 
I said would they nip? 
He said not much, they were 


below. 
orange-red 


only spider-crabs, you could eat 
them but people didn’t know that 
and wouldn’t buy them, so they 
were only useful for bait, wrasse 
liked them and proper crabs liked 
wrasse, so he would kill them and 
use them for bait later. I started 
a thought on the lines of “bait a 
pot to catch a crab to bait a pot to 
catch a wrasse to bait a pot to catch 
a crab,”’ butcouldn’t decide whether 
this was a Life Cycle or Perpetual 
Motion, so I left it alone before it 
became an Inflationary Spiral. 

Mr. Thornton said you couldn’t 
work single-handed in the old days, 
not with a sailing-boat, nor could 
you go out in heavy weather 
and not very far out at any time, 
like you could with a motor-boat 
in spite of the price of petrol, though 
fishermen got the tax off that; that 
was what was ruining the trade as 
well, the crabs never had a rest and 
even on the distant grounds, where 
they bred, the motor-boats could 
get after them; the same old tale, 
he said, over-fishing. He took the 
seaweed out of his third empty pot 
and tied two wooden skewerfuls of 
tough salted wrasse inside it; ready 
to put it overboard again, he asked 
us to stand clear while he shot the 
line. 

I asked him if that was where 
the expression “shooting a line” 
came from. 

A limpet of some sort had come 
out of the seaweed and was staining 
the cream hull of the boat bright 
amethyst; and Mr. Thornton said 
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AORMAD MANCERIDGE— 


the black smear on the other side 
was where he had killed an octopus 
days ago, there hadn't been octo- 
puses off Hope Cove for fifty years 
till last year and now there were 
swarms eating the crabs, we might 
catch one. 

I said I 
didn’t. 

Mr. Thornton took three spider- 
crabs out of the next pot and then a 
lobster, which he held fearlessly 
round its chest. It was dark 
mottled blue and smallish, and he 
said if we had caught it farther out 
on a sandy bottom it would have 
been paler, almost sand-coloured, 
but not such good eating; “the 
nearer the rocks the sweeter the 
meat,” he quoted, and said that was 
true for crabs too. 

Wet with sea-water the lobster 
shone in the sunlight, its tail beauti- 
ful like prussian-blue enamel; and 
Mr. Thornton put it down on the 
engine-hatch for me to admire more 


didn’t mind if we 


closely. 

I said do they nip much? 

Mr. Thornton said not as bad 
as big crabs but enough to blacken 
your thumb-nail if they got you. 
The lobster began rattling along the 
engine-hatch towards me. 

I said it didn’t look nearly as 
attractive close up, did it, Mr. 
Thornton, would you take the thing 
away, Mr. Thornton, or it would fall 
off my end of the hatch and hurt 
itself. Thank you, I said. 

It was new to me, what Mr. 
Thornton had remarked about 
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lobsters changing colour to match 
their surroundings, like watery 
chameleons in a way. That, I 
deduced, would explain how they 
turned red, became lobster lobsters, 
when they were boiled. Crabs don’t. 
“Nature red in tooth and claw,” I 
thought to myself, without much 
originality. 

An attendant herring gull was 
planing over the wake of the chug- 
ging boat, its under-plumage solid 
white against the feathery white of 
clouds in the strong blue sky. It 
rode close and unafraid, close enough 
for me to see the red spot in the 
yellow curved bill; wholly beautiful 
and wholly predatory both at once. 
Mr. Thornton killed a spider crab 
with beautiful efficiency and went on 
in his gentle voice to tell us he was a 
butcher in his spare time. He had 
found a small crab in the last pot, 
less than four inches across the 


waist he explained, and this he 
paternally threw overboard, sent 
back home to be a good boy and 
grow up before it came back to be 


caught. The lovely herring gull 
stooped viciously at the spot where 
it hit the water, but the crab sank, 
turning this way and that like a tea- 
plate dropped overboard, to the 
sanctuary of general red murder 
below. 

Mr. Thornton said here’s a crab, 
meaning a real crab this time, and 
pulled a perfectly enormous thing 
out of the pot he had just hauled, 
about seven inches across the waist 
with a few inches more of legs on 
either side. He said it wasn’t much 
good, it was a hen, you could see 
that by its round stomach, cocks 
had flat stomachs, this would 
weigh only about two pounds and 
be worth less than a shilling a 
pound at Billingsgate, he’d known 
cocks go up to ten or eleven pounds 
each and fetch one-and-eightpence 
a pound but that wasn’t much more 
than pre-war and everything else 
was, look at the price of osiers, for 
instance. 

The crab was very decorative, 
with its back like pinky-beige shag- 
reen, black-tipped old-ivory claws 
and lots of purple legs that Mr. 
Thornton was firmly holding; he 
said they were perfectly safe if you 
held them just that way, look would I 


like to try but I said no, I would 
rather watch him until I had mem- 
orized impeccably whether it was 
the odd-number legs you had to 
hold them by or the evens, but I 
would like to know about osiers. 
So he told me that Somerset osiers 
were five times the price they used 
to be but you had to have them to 
make the crab-pots with, two a day 
he could make, when it was too 
rough to do anything else ; and they 
got lost or broken or wore out but 
not as quickly as these new wire 
ones some of them had tried here- 
abouts; osiers were tougher than 
steel wire even if they were old- 
fashioned, centuries and centuries, 
he would say, and the pattern 
handed down from father to son 
unchanged. 

And launce, he, said (I thought 
he said “‘lants’’), idok at what they 
asked you for launce nowadays. 
Sand-eels, he explained, good bait 
for ray, skate as come called it, 
which was as good as wrasse for 
baiting the crab-pots. Here we go 
again, I thought: catch a sand-eel 
(or launce) to catch a ray (or skate) 
to catch a crab to catch . . . well, 
your thumb (or toe), if you didn’t 
look out, if you didn’t remember 
whether it was the odd-number 
legs or the evens you had to hold 
it by. 

I was asking was it really true 
that they caught monsters of ten 


pounds and was being assured that 
it was, but only here, between 
Start Point and The Lizard, in al! 
England, and that those ones, the 
big cocks, now they could bite, bite 
right through a man’s wrist, they 
could; and I was thinking so 
closely about this that I didn’t 
notice the last pot hauled aboard, 
nor how Mr. Thornton dragged 
the Vast Crab out of it and set it 
free all over the engine-hatch. 

I was saying did he really mean 
wrist... 

I said grab the thing, bunch its 
legs, do something, now! This 
boat. is small, I said, stop it, I said, 
I mean stop that BIG THENG not the 
boat, I said, Mr. Thornton! Wrists, 
I said. 

Mr. Thornton coped: I think it 
was the odd numbers but I didn’t 
get near enough to check. Then he 
picked up a thick iron bar, a foot 
long and a couple of inches across, 
and gave it to the Vast Crab as one 
puts a toy into the hand of a child. 
The claws closed on it, holding it 
upright without effort. 

It was still holding the bar when 
we anchored ; and as we rowed away 
in the dinghy I thought it waved 
good-bye. 

So I said good-bye, see you in 
London, perhaps, at the Club. 

Justin RIGHARDSON 











EARCHING about for a suitable 

beginning for this footnote or 
appendix to the family history, I 
fell back on my Dictionary of 
Quotations which was published in 
1902; but in all the thirty thousand 
fragrant aphorisms culled by the 
Rev. James Wood I can only find 
one reference to “Relations,” and 
that not the most ambrosial: “Our 
relations are ours by lot, our friends 
by election.” So be it; I at least am 
contented with my lot. I could 
never have invented my Great-aunt 
Susan, nor should I have dared to 
elect her; and even if I had been 
able to do either of these things, how 
could I have endowed her with 
those faintly mad and remorselessly 
logical attributes—such as her latter- 
day habit of always wearing a red 
rubber sponge the size of a half 
brick in the crown of her bucket- 
shaped hats? Such grotesqueries 


are only to be found amongst the 
minor masterpieces of time and 
circumstance, and the seed of this 
particular one was sowed on the day 
that Great-aunt Susan agreed to 


have a motor-car. 

It was known as Aunt Clara’s 
car because she drove it, and it was 
the first car to appear in the family, 
the first real car, that is to say. 
My grandfather had long possessed 
a large hearse-like limousine which 
was driven by an ancient coachman 
named Jaundice ; but we always had 
to sit on the folding seats which 
faced the wrong way, and our 
maiden aunts made chilling remarks 
about little boys with hot hands and 
their effect upon life in general and 
the upholstery in particular. Aunt 
Clara’s car was small, and in warm 
weather it smelt powerfully of 
imitation leather, hot oil and—as 
often as not—smouldering brake- 
linings; and it was always full of 
people, so that the successive 
shudders of excitement which at- 
tended a drive with Aunt Clara were 
shared physically as well as mentally 
as everyone groped with a sort of 
communal reflex action for the 
brake-pedal which Aunt Clara had 
temporarily mislaid. 

It wasn’t of course Aunt Clara’s 
car, nor was it Great-aunt Susan’s; 


THE WISBECH AFFAIR 


it had been bought for Great-aunt 
Susan, was driven by Aunt Clara, 
and had been paid for by Aunt 
Clara’s younger sister, Auntie 
George. This was the way that 
most purchases had to be effected, 
since Aunt Clara never had any 
money, Auntie George was too 
diffident to have any ideas, and 
their mother—our Great-aunt Susan 
—was apt to have one of what were 
known as her “moods” whenever 
anything was mentioned that did 
not seem to have any bearing upon 
her personally. Furthermore, the 
mention of money in Great-aunt 
Susan’s presence was strictly for- 
bidden except at funerals, so that 
the discussion of such a venture as 
buying a car was a protracted and 
somewhat oriental affair in which 
vague generalizations were bandied 
about and their effects studied with 
a concealed but hawk-like vigilance. 

The general line of approach 
during the final stages of the 
negotiations was perhaps indicated 
by the slogan which became at- 
tached to the car as soon as it was 
“delivered. “We thought,” Aunt 
Clara would say, “‘that it would be 
so good for getting mother about,” 
and Auntie George would smile and 
nod, and later she would echo the 
remark when Aunt Clara had left in 
the car to meet some friends at the 
tennis club. 

jreat-aunt Susan always sat in 
the back of the car, which she felt 
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to be the best position from which to 
direct the driving, and since it was 
a small car she had to perform some 
fairly complicated manceuvres to 
get in at all; and if—as not infre- 
quently happened—she stepped off 
on the wrong foot, she would end up 
with her face pressed against the 
small back window and the rest 
of her voluminous person wedged 
against the back of the driving seat, 
while the foot which she should have 
inserted first remained sadly on the 
pavement pointing in the wrong 
direction. Even then all was not 
lost if she could be persuaded to go 
through the same motions in reverse, 
when she would at length emerge 
again into the light of day, breathing 
audibly but ready to renew the 
attack. Sometimes she elected to 
work things out within the car 
itself, and then she nearly always 
ended up on the floor, wedged firmly 
and with both legs protruding, 
whilst Auntie George ran round to 
the garage to fetch a man to unscrew 
the front seats. One hears of people 
who regret the passing of the days 
of adventure in motoring—people, 
presumably, who have been denied 
the privilege of motoring with any- 
one like Great-aunt Susan. 

In the course of time Auntie 
George, who had paid for the car, 
began to nurse an ambition to drive 
it, and over the years the ambition 
grew, watered by Aunt Clara’s light 
laugh and hardened off by Great- 
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aunt Susan’s silences. Meanwhile it 
had been decreed that people like 
Auntie George should undergo some- 
thing frightful called a Test before 
they could do what Aunt Clara was 
permitted to do on payment of a 5s. 
licence fee. L-plates were therefore 
procured and Aunt Clara taught her 
sister all she knew. This proved to 
be insufficient. Auntie George 
never quite acquired the knack of 
keeping to the correct side of the 
road. Her first test resulted in 
failure, the examiner having to be 
treated with sal volatile and hot 
sweet tea. Auntie George then 
enrolled herself upon the books of a 
College of Motoring which took her 
further into the mysteries, and 
when she passed her test at the 
fifth attempt and after seventy-one 
lessons with the College’s dare-devil 
crack instructor, a whole holiday 
was declared so that the staff could 
spend the day with their families. 
What followed was unfortunate : 
the day after Auntie George had 
passed her test, Great-aunt Susan 
took it into her head to decide to 
visit her sister’s nephew, Cousin 
Wisbech, who had married poor 
Auntie Horace. Aunt Clara was 
cecupied by a jumble sale, and so 
the lot fell to Auntie George, who 
had intended, one imagines, to put 
in a few hours solo before under- 
going the harrowing experience of 
dual control with Great-aunt Susan. 
All went comparatively well for 
the first few miles, and then Great- 
aunt Susan began to show signs of 


“It’s better than Battersea!” 


restlessness. Unconsciously, perhaps, 
she was missing the hair-raising 
swoops and scallops which formed 
the basic pattern of driving with 
Aunt Clara. At all events a note of 
criticism began to be sounded from 
the back seat, beginning obliquely 
with a reference to Auntie George's 
hat and the effect it was likely to 
have on Cousin Wisbech, and 
culminating in a series of in- 
junctions to get on and stop 
dawdling. 

The speedometer needle crept up 
to twenty-five, to thirty, to thirty- 
five and beyond. Auntie George 
clung to the wheel as to the mane of 




















a runaway horse, her eyes grimly 
glued to the unfolding highway. In 
this manner she quite failed to 
notice one of the road signs which 
she had carefully memorized for her 
test, and a few moments later the 
ear had left the road at the apex of 
a hump-backed bridge, and she and 
Great-aunt Susan were sailing 
through the air like a pair of stunt 
drivers in a Hollywood motor 
gymkhana. In due course and 
purely by chance they landed on the 
road again and the car came to a 
shuddering standstill. It was some 
moments before Auntie George 
could bring herself to turn round 
and face her mother’s recriminations 
which, for some reason, were being 
uttered in a somewhat muffled tone. 
When she did turn round, it was to 
find that the concussion of Great- 
aunt Susan’s head against the 
sunshine roof had resulted in 
her capacious hat being rammed 
down until it enveloped her entire 
head. 

To go on to Cousin Wisbech’s 
was out of the question. When 
Great-aunt Susan had been restored 
to some semblance of normality 
they went back by the way they 
had come, stopping at a chemist’s 
shop to buy some smelling salts and 
throat pastilles. It was here that 
Great-aunt Susan bought the red 
rubber sponge. 
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(My Wife's Lodger 


Happy Homecoming 


Mrs. Worsnick—Miss Gwen Lewis ; 


Willie Higginbottom—Mr. Dominic Rocue 


Roger Smith—Mr. Jack Martyn 


AT THE PLAY 


The Biggest Thief in Town (New Bo.tons) 
My Wife's Lodger (Comepy) 


N “The Loved One” Mr. 
Evelyn Waugh broke 
most of the ice that 
had gathered round the 
mortuary as a comic 
theme. Case-hardened by Mr. Waugh, 
I suffered surprisingly little shock 
from Mr. Dacron TrumsBo’s brutal 
but hilarious play, The Biggest Thief 
in Town, which has just finished a 
short run. Roaring comedy is Mr. 
TruMBo’s line, not satire, and it is 
mixed with a sentimentality as 
dewy-eyed as ever bowled a tear 
down a Victorian cheek. The 
subject, like Mr. Waugh’s, is 
American undertaking, but here we 
are concerned with the shabbier end 
of the business, a small and unenter- 
prising funeral parlour on its beam 
ends. It seems curious in retrospect 
that one can be made to swallow 
ghoulish jests about embalming, 
and also the spectacle of a drunk 
evangelist praying for the extinction 
of an unpopular corpse that has 
inconveniently returned to life, but 
the fact is that humour as provoca- 
tive as Mr. TrumBo’s is a powerful 
disinfectant against offence. Much 
of the play is very funny in spite of 
being tough, irreverent and utterly 
without respect for death, and what 
saves it, besides laughter, is the 
winning and incorruptible honesty 
of its principal character 


Too kind to send in bills, yet 
anxious to do well for his idolized 
daughter, he takes advantage of the 
confusion attending the passing of 
an infamous financier to steal the 
body and bamboozle the executors 
into giving him the funeral order. 
Back in the parlour, the corpse 
stowed in its official alcove, he and 
his conspirators, the doctor and the 
local editor, celebrate with more 
neat whisky than has been con- 
sumed on the stage for years. The 
editor has seized the chance of a life- 
time to put out a national story, and 
joy is fairly flowing over when an 
arm rises in mild protest from the 
mortician’s basket. The financier is 
by no means dead. The doctor, 
fuddled but true to his Hippocratic 
oath, injects adrenalin; the chemist, 
a liquorish Praise-God-Barebones of 
the Middle West, invokes a divine 
sanction on the wicked; the editor 
thinks in terms of chloroform, and 
the poor undertaker himself is over- 
whelmed by remorse. In the end 
everything happens for the best. 
The third act, the weakest, contains 
a treacly scene between the under- 
taker and his daughter which could 
only have come in these days, I 
think, from America. The whole 
play is an oddity, but it possesses 
great vigour and, paradoxically, 
humanity. The characters are not 
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altogether superficial, and the hero 
has the universal appeal of the 
decent little man in a jam. 

Mr. Peter Cores’s production 
moved smartly and was lucky to 
have under its créped top-hat Mr. 
HartLey Power, an actor of 
sympathy as well as comic inven- 
tion. Mr. Launce MaRrascHat’s 
pickled doctor, Mr. Br1an Harves’s 
frustrated editor, and Mr. Frep 
JouNson’s fanatical druggist were 
a forceful crew, while the return of 
Mr. Evetyn Roserts from the slab 
was a piece of minor grand guignol. 


My Wife's Lodger, as its unfor- 
tunate title suggests, collects nearly 
every cliché of domestic situation 
known to the pier-head sketch, of 
which it is an extended specimen. 
A good whelk tea would be an 
essential preliminary to its enjoy- 
ment, and yet, thanks to the 
ingenuous charm of its author, 
Mr. Dominic Rocug, in the lead, it 
has its moments. 


Recommended 

The Three Sisters (Aldwych), 
with a fine cast. Who Goes There ! 
(Duke of York’s), for a brisk little 
comedy. Kiss Me, Kate (Coliseum), 
for a musical, and The Lyric Revue 
(Lyric, Hammersmith), for intelli- 
gent laughter. Eric Kzown 


[The Biggest Thief in Town 


Body Snatchers 


Jay Stewart—Mr. Launce MARASCHAL 
Bert Hutchins—Mr. Harttey Power 
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MOTHER’S INNOCENT 
ABROAD 


\ Y mother wrote on the third 

day of my holiday and said 
she was thrilled to have my letter 
written on the plane. She hoped, 
however, that I had written again 
as soon as we arrived to let her know 
that we had landed safely. 

How had Diana and I managed 
to catch the right train to Vevey in 
French? Did I know how to say: 
“Excuse me, would you be so kind 
as to direct my friend and myself, 
who are English and have never 
been to Switzerland before, to the 
platform from which the Vevey 
train departs?” 

I didn’t. My mother knew I 
didn’t, and if we had arrived all 
right my mother would be very 
surprised. I couldn't even go to 
Esher from Waterloo to see Great- 
aunt Etta without going to Ports- 
mouth by mistake although I knew 
it was her birthday and she had 
given my mother that beautiful 
silk scarf for Christmas. 

My mother wasn’t worrying 
though. She had decided never to 
worry about me again. She had 
read an article the other day about 
mothers who were growing thinner 
and thinner from worrying over 
their children and getting ulcers 
when all the time their children 
were blooming and getting fatter 
and fatter. Not that I was getting 
fatter and fatter. I was getting 
thinner and thinner but there was 
no sense in both of us doing it. 
Sometimes when my mother was 
putting something on the cooker she 
thought of the things I was prob- 
ably putting on my gas-ring in the 
flat and was filled with horror. 
After all that cod liver oil. But 
whatever I ate from now on it would 
never worry her again. It would 
roll off her back like a duck. Even 
if it turned out that we had caught 
the wrong plane and gone to Persia 
or somewhere my mother wouldn’t 
give it a second thought. I should 
just have to fight my way out myself. 

My mother wrote again when 
she received my first postcard. 
Why was I so excited about wine 
being so cheap? My mother was 
worried to death. Why was I filling 
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“Where did you get this leather suitcase?” 


myself with wine when instead | 
should be drinking in the pure air 
and lots of cream and giving my 
system a good start for the winter ? 
It was all very well to talk about 
wine and sitting at little tables in 
the sun and Continental drinking 
hours but she didn’t want me 
tottering home an invalid when my 
aunts were only waiting for a 
chance to say they had told her so. 

She wrote again a few days 
later. The views on the postcards 
were wonderful. What a pity that 
the weather hadn’t been clear 
enough for us to see them very well. 
What a shame. It was just like me, 
of course. I was like my father. 
My mother could just imagine my 
father going all the way te Egypt 


to see the Sphinx and finding it 


closed or something. Anyway, she 
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would keep the cards for me to look 
at when I came home. 

Write again soon, my mother 
concluded. Have a lovely time, but 
don’t eat too much chocolate and 
remember what Frenchmen are even 
if it is Switzerland. My mother 
remembered the 1914 war. Oh, yes. 

Marsorre Ripvew. 





Punch Festival Exhibition 


The Punch Room and an 
Exhibition of recent original 
drawings are on view to 
readers at the Punch Office, 
10 Bouverie Street, E.C.4, on 
any Wepwnespay, THurspay 
and Fripay from 10 a.m. to 
5 P.M. 
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Monday, July 30 

The week-end speech “in the 
country” is now so firmly estab- 
lished an institu- 
tion that it might 
seem iconoclastic 
even to think of 
its abolition. But it grows in- 
creasingly clear that Parliament 
would be a calmer and (if the Com- 
mittee of Privileges will kindly look 
away for a moment) a_ better- 
tempered place without those week- 
end orations to eager and excited 
audiences. 

A little effort of Mr. Hersert 
Morrison’s, for instance, in address- 
ing a miners’ rally at Durham, looks 
like going down to history. Miners’ 
rallies, as all who have enjoyed them 
well know, occasionally lack some- 
thing in serious-minded attention to 
meticulous detail when dealing with 
political affairs—especially ‘the 
affairs of the Opposition Parties. 
There is a by-and-largeness about 
them which appeals to those who 
like their politics hot and spicy, and 
Mr. Morrison, ever sensitive to the 
atmosphere of a gathering, and after 
a vigorous march behind a brass 
band, appears to have decided that 
the customer is always right and to 
have delivered the goodsaccordingly. 

One phrase, as reported in the 
Press, was that the Tories were 
playing a vigorous Party game over 
foreign policy. And that always 
nettles the Opposition, seeing that 
there is a near-bi-partisan policy on 
that subject. The stern rebuke 
administered to Mr. M. by Mr. 
Antuony Epen has already been 
recorded here, and to-day Mr. 
CuurcHILL Had a Go with some 
effect—if with what was generally 
felt to be too great severity. 

The debate was on the Middle 
East—which unkind critics have 
taken to calling the Muddle East— 
and Mr. Morrison opened it with 
a competent review, country by 
country, difficulty by difficulty. 
There seemed to be as many difti- 
culties as there are countries, and 
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the Foreign Secretary mentioned 
that we did not intend to give up 
any of our responsibilities in this 
vital area. In particular, we pro- 
posed to ensure that the position of 
Egypt was safeguarded, despite the 
irresponsible actions of its present 
rulers, 

And as to Persia—well, that was 
a pretty difficult state of affairs too, 
and if the Persian Government 
showed any inclination to be reason- 
able, Mr. Ricuarp Stokes, the Lord 
Privy Seal, would go there to seek 


Impressions of Parliamentarians 


Mr. P. H. Collick (Birkenhead) 


a settlement of the trouble over the 
nationalization of the oil installa- 
tions. 

Mr. CHURCHILL rose and placed 
on the Box one of the thickest wads 
of notes seen there for a long time. 
He calmly surveyed the Middle East, 
and flicked aside a newspaper 
cutting of what is now portentously 
called The Durham Speech. He said 
he would not quote from it, and this 
well-worn manceuvre brought the 
expected demand (quickly from 
Mr. M., forte-fortissimo from his 
supporters) that he should read it 
out. So he did, with appropriate 
parenthetical pieces of his own. 

And then, abruptly, like some 
Q-ship exposing its guns, he let the 
Minister have a broadside of un- 
expected violence, a perfect hail of 
adjectival pom-pom shells. 

The charge that if the Tories 
had had their way we should have 
been involved in two wars—with 
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Persia and with Egypt—in the last 
ten days, was a “falsehood.” 

“The Foreign Secretary,” Mr. C. 
went on severely, “shows to all the 
world that his main thought in life 
is to be a caucus boss. It is tragic, 
indeed, that at this time his dis- 
torted, twisted, malevolent mind 
should be the one to which our 
foreign affairs are confided!” 

With one of those curious turns 
all students of Parliament know, 
this tirade was taken in silence by 
the Government side—the silence of 
intense disagreement, not of assent. 
Mr. C. rounded it off with a comment 
that the Durham speech was one of 
the most lamentable of recent times. 

This ended the fireworks, and 
the debate became normal. Mr. 
HAROLD MAcMILLAN wound it up for 
the Opposition, the Prime Minister 
for the Government. 

Mr. ATTLEE showed once more 
his remarkably detailed knowledge 
of foreign affairs by taking the 
House on a lightning tour of the 
Middle East, dropping in little items 
of information as he went. One of: 
these—given in the last forty-five 
seconds of his speech—was the news 
of the debate. 

Mr. Cuurcuity, while agreeing 
that events might make it necessary 
to evacuate British oil-workers from 
the outlying oil-fields in Persia, had 
demanded that if it were proposed 
to evacuate Abadan Parliament 
should be called together to register 
a view. Mr. Arties, as the hands of 
the clock crept round to the time 
ending the debate, said rapidly that 
it was not intended to evacuate the 
oil-men from Persia altogether— 
although it might be necessary to 
call them in from the oil-fields and 
perhaps to evacuate part of Abadan. 

At Question-time Mr. SainweLL 
announced increases in Service pen- 
sions and retired pay, including the 
payment of a “terminal” sum to all 
officers—£1,000, tax-free, whatever 
the rank attained. This was given a 
general cheer. 

Their Lordships were engaged in 
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“1 can't think why I’m telling you all this.” 


a serious little discussion of the 
proposed funicular railway up 
the Matterhorn, probably one of the 
most unlikely topics ever dealt with 
in that House. 

Lord CHor.Ley raised the sub- 
ject, asking that the British Govern- 
ment do its best with the Swiss and 
Italian Governments to prevent this 
mechanization of one of Mother 
Nature’s last remaining strongholds. 

“Terribly sorry,” said Lord 
Henperson, for the Foreign Office, 
“but this is not a matter in which 
the Government can intervene. It 
is a domestic affair for the Swiss 
and Italian Governments— it’s their 
mountain.” 


Tuesday, July 31 
Mr. Cuuter Epe made it pretty 
plain that there will be no further 
discussion of the 
wy > ease of Mr. 
oe William Barkley, 
whose letter to 
the Daily Express on the subject of 


cigarette supplies was judged to 
be a gross libel on Mr. Coiprick, 
Chairman of the Kitchen Committee, 
and a contempt of Parliament. 

Question-time was not very 
lively, but few of the questions on 
the Order-paper were asked, as 
Members seemed to be intent on a 
holiday-time festival of “supple- 
mentaries.” Mr. Speaker let them 
have their way. But he got a gentle 
dig in when, someone suggesting a 
rearrangement of business to allow 
more questions be dealt with, he 
commented that these things were 
very difficult to arrange and added 
that what suited one Member did 
not necessarily suit another. 

Mr. Peter THORNEYCROFT was 
back at his rightful place on the 
Opposition front bench to-day— 
normally he prefers the second 
bench, which gives him more free- 
dom to ask awkward questions—to 
open a debate on transport. His old 
friend and antagonist, Mr. ALFRED 
Barnes, Minister of Transport, sat 
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opposite, and, ere long, they were 
engaged in their usual hard-hitting 
but good-tempered which 
always so entertains the House 

There were general congratula- 
tions for Mr. ARTHUR MoyLe, whose 
position as Parliamentary Private 
Secretary to the Prime Minister 
normally silences him in the House, 
on joining the select few private 
M.P.s who have piloted an Act of 
Parliament to the Statute Book. It 
seeks to protect children from the 
sale of dangerous fireworks. 

That, at any rate, was some- 
thing attempted, something done to 
earn a rather restless repose until 
October 16, when the summer 
recess ends. Unless... . 

Their Lordships talked about 
foreign affairs, which could complete 
that “Unless . . .” phrase. 

It was, as usual in the Upper 
House, a learned and informed 
debate, with the Marquess of S\Lts- 
BURY to the fore as gentle critic of 
the Government. 


row, 
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Mr. Churchill’s Fourth Instalment 

a» (T is fun to be in the same decade with you,” 
I President Roosevelt cabled at the beginning 
| f of 1942 to Mr. Churchill, but never can two 
eey men have faced a heavier prospect. They 

3B 2 knew the Grand Alliance was bound to win 
in the end, but in the meantime, writes Mr. 
Churchill in The Hinge of Fate, “‘a vast, measureless 
array of disasters approached us in the onslaught of 
Japan.” 

Less than a month before the fall of Singapore he 
found to his amazement that no permanent fortifications 
lay to landward of the town. He makes it clear that the 
decision to fight this hopeless battle was influenced by 
considerations of Far Eastern prestige, and also by a 
sharp reaction in Australia; from a purely military point 
of view it would have been better to switch our forces 
to the defence of Burma. Singapore he describes as 
“the worst disaster and largest capitulation in British 
history.” 

This volume takes us through 1942 to the middle of 
1943, just before the attack on Sicily. The shipping 
position was still appalling. During the first six months 
of 1942 the Allies lost nearly as many vessels as in the 
whole of 1941, though American building was increasing 
rapidly. But in spite of the terrible sinkings which 


preceded her adoption of convoys America continued 
to lend us nearly three million tons of freighters. There 
are frequent tributes here to her generosity, none warmer 


than in the account of the President’s gift of three 
hundred new Sherman tanks, just delivered to his 
needy army, as soon as he heard of the fall of Tobruk. 
These pages kindle again one’s thankfulness that at 
such a crisis in the world’s history so instinctive an 


“1 know what my mother would have said if 
1’d dropped my crusts down the chimney pots.” 


understanding should have existed between the two 
men who mattered most. Some differences are recorded, 
for instance on the President's plea for a National 
Government in India and on the location of the 
Second Front, but harmony was always within reach. 

Although it sets out so darkly, this book sees three 
great turning-points in the war: the American naval 
victory of June 4, 1942, in the Pacific, the Battle of 
Stalingrad, and the defeat of Rommel and the Afrika 
Korps. The reversal of fortune in North Africa makes 
thrilling reading. General Auchinleck, criticized for 
extreme caution, is praised once he takes over in the 
field; but Mr. Churchill, who was on the spot, gives a 
dramatic picture of the way in which General Alexander 
and General Montgomery changed the spirit of the 
Eighth Army. After their final triumph came the 
landings, brilliantly handled by General Eisenhower, in 
North West Africa, and the Casablanca Conference, 
where General Giraud and General de Gaulle were 
persuaded to shake hands in “a shotgun marriage” 
before photographers. 

Mr. Churchill went twice to Washington, but the 
most interesting of his visits was to Moscow, where 
he had to stand up to ill-informed taunts about the 
Second Front. He found Stalin glum and capricious, 
slow in naval matters but extremely quick to grasp the 
details of land strategy. The entertainment was 
lavish, its reception, he insists, decorous. As a diver- 
sion came a spontaneous supper-party in Stalin’s 
modest Kremlin flat, where his daughter laid the table. 

Soviet ingratitude, particularly over the fearful losses 
in our Arctic convoys, recurs often. If anyone still 
doubts how much we did for Russia at this critical 
moment, he should turn to the table on page 245 of 
the book. Similarly Mr. Churchill’s message to the 
President on page 584 should dispose of the suggestion 
that he was anything but anxious for a major assault 
on France in 1943. This whole period, however, was 
marked by grave perplexity about the best way to use 
the vast forces which were being built up. 

At home Mr. Churchill’s authority, questioned by a 
few malcontents, was reinforced by two resounding 
debates in the House ; and, fortified by “ Moll Flanders,” 
he survived pneumonia. 

Once again he tells a story of universal interest with 
a magnificent command of language and a humour 
that lights up even the driest affairs of state; and once 
again a thick slab of fascinating appendices bears 
witness to his astonishing activity of mind. These 
include a memorandum, since grown more significant, 
on the dishonesty of making Utopian promises of 
post-war welfare financially beyond achievement, while 
the many personal minutes vary from immense surveys 
of strategy to impatience at silly questions put 
by psychiatrists to perfectly normal members of the 
Forces. It is a pity we could not have been given the 
replies to some of his more imperial departmental 
rockets, but even without them the book is getting on 
for a thousand pages. Eric Keown 
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Faubourg Frolics 

Miss Nancy Mitford’s new novel, The Blessing, is 
great fun. The dullish daughter of a country gentle- 
man and M.P. marries a fascinating French marquis 
and fails to adapt herself to the life of Parisian Society. 
Their child, who finds that when he is alone with either 
parent he gets spoilt, efficiently breaks up the marriage, 
which only knits together again when his pretty plots 
are accidentally revealed. The book has the cheerful 
snobbery of Wodehouse and the stylized amorality of 
Congreve. There is a large cast of eccentrics and a 
rich variety of scenes. The comic invention is com- 
bined with close studies of the reaction of the rich to 
the post-war world. It is rather a pity that Miss 
Mitford’s sympathies with France make her caricature 
her Americans, who are certainly funny and may be 
accurate, but do not give the feeling of authenticity 
with which she invests the most arcane rites of the 
French aristocracy. R. G. G. P. 


Fan into Critic 

Mr. Arnold Haskell’s Jn His True Centre recounts 
his progress from bubbling enthusiasm about the 
ballet to instructed criticism. Certainly the luck was 
with him—an affluent and tolerant father, a liberal 
education at Westminster, a year abroad, four at Trinity 
Hali. A few false starts: five farcical weeks in his 
father’s bank, as many years as publisher’s reader, a 
still-born business as picture dealer and literary agent— 
and the way suddenly opening. A tour through 
America with de Basil’s company gave him invaluable 
tips from the horse’s mouth. Friendships with dis- 
tinguished dancers and choreographers completed his 
education. His share in the work which led to the 
founding of the Sadler’s Wells companies and school 
was considerable, and it isa tribute to his single-minded- 
ness that he is proud to be now teaching in the school. 
Concerned to make clear that he has many interests 
outside his chosen métier he sets down his views, 
mistakes, achievements, ‘preferences and prejudices 
without a trace of malice, pettiness or complacency. 

J.P. T. 


The Brontés 

In a very modest foreword, on the title page 
and again in the third part of Immortal Wheat, 
Miss Kathleen Wallace stresses that her book is “a 
personal interpretation mainly in fiction form of the 
life and works of the Brontés.” All the same, a great 
deal of reading and research has gone to help the 
writing. Her view of Haworth Parsonage is almost 
bright (“exquisitely clean”; wrote Elizabeth Gaskell, 
“the most dainty place for that I ever saw”’), and though 
she does not try to tone down the turbulent Emily and 
Charlotte, she makes them human to us, shows us 
Anne’s gentle irony, is kind about poor Branwell and 
sympathizes with “Papa” and “Aunt Branwell.” So 
many other writers have given us such dark and savage 
and melancholy pictures of the household that it is a 


relief to hear of Emily’s dog being taken for daily walks 
and of Charlotte sewing green and white curtains. But 
do not think that the book is trivial because it lets in 
a little gaiety. It is well worth reading for the story 
and for the careful commentary in the second part and 
for the charming (though some may think it incon- 
gruous) fantasia at the end. B. E. B. 


“Plum” 

Since he retired from active first-class cricket in 
1920—after leading Middlesex to a photo-finish victory 
in the County Championship—Sir Pelham Warner has 
devoted his abundant energy and skill to the admin- 
istration of the game. In this work, as in his numerous 
additions to the literature of cricket (including such 
“classics” as “ Lord’s, 1787-1945” and “Gentlemen v. 
Players, 1806-1949"), he has achieved remarkable 
success and has been rewarded with the highest honours. 
If cricket has been kind to “Plum,” “Plum” has been 
more than kind to cricket: for nearly fifty years he has 
been its leading minister, ambassador and champion, 
and is now its foremost elder statesman, its undisputed 
G.O.M. The story of his long career in the game makes 
excellent reading. Long Innings is the most genial of 
autobiographies, full of incident, aneedote and wisdom, 
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“So far we haven’t bad a single complaint.” 











and pervaded throughout by the authentic flavour of 
good sport and good living—at Rugby and Oxford, in 
America, Canada, Portugal, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, the West Indies, South America, Holland, 
Denmark and, of course, at Lord’s. A “must,” as they 
say, for everyone remotely interested in cricket. 

A. B. H. 


Danger Spot of Europe 

Political observers hotly dispute among themselves 
as to where Europe’s real danger spot lies. But Mr. 
Alan Houghton Brodrick gives cogent reasons why the 
Danger Spot of Europe is Western Germany, which he 
has known since before 1914 and where he passed the 
winter of 1950 amidst scenes and people surprisingly 
little changed since he was last among them fifteen years 
before. Certainly Mr. Brodrick knows and, what is 
more, understands the Western Germans, whose seem- 
ingly inexplicable conduct he explains by means of 
clever “flash-backs”’ into German history. His vastly 
entertaining and well-balanced account of present-day 
Western Germany poses anew a question aptly and 
crudely put, about 1935, by a German who said: “‘ Mark 
my words, mark ‘em well; one day, I say, one day, 
you British will have to choose between the Russians 
who are 100 per cent barbarian and the Germans who 
are only 50 per cent.” I. F. D. M. 


Not Such a False Start 
Let's get it over: The False Start is about a love- 
affair between a young schoolboy and a nun twice his 
age, and Jean-Baptiste Rossi wrote it when he was 
sixteen. People who dislike that sort of book need not 


“Ob, Denis—riowers !”’ 
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read it. They will miss a novel of much interest and 
more promise, quite without attraction for the prurient. 
We should remember that in France a boy’s first 
romantic experiments are commonly made with a 
woman far older than he—filmgoers will remember “Le 
Diable Au Corps”—and the situation is not so wildly 
unorthodox as it seems to us. The mental processes 
by which the two resolve their respeetive agonies are 
presented with unusual insight; one is even reminded 
occasionally of Joyce’s “Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man.” The translator wisely remains anony- 
mous; where has he heard locutions like “ Perhaps it’s 
you who'll prove it to me”? B. A. ¥. 


Round and Round the Village 

In these destructive days, when every little atom 
seems only awaiting its chance to split, the English 
village—so stubborn an example of unity in diversity, 
of the integration of freedom and responsibility—is a 
reassuring study. It has survived feudalism, it may 
even survive “democracy”; thereby showing that the 
English tradition, of which it is perhaps the most 
characteristic flower, is neither of these things. Mr. 


Norman Wymer tells of the origin and growth of 
Village Life with the gusto of an antiquarian ; and deals 
chapter by chapter with such things as pastimes, sports, 
food and speech. One looks in vain for the village's 
faith under “Rural Belief and Superstition,” whose 
accent is on “Superstition”; though more is made of 


the historic link with Christendom under “ Festivals.” 
“Crafts” are capably handled, the native aristocracy of 
handwork (at which every man or woman may be ~ 
master or mistress) being well brought out and stressed , 
by a telling series of photographs. H.P.E. | 


Books Reviewed Above 
The Second World War. Vol. IV: 
Winston 8S. Churchill. (Cassell, 25/-) 
The Blessing. Nancy Mitford. (Hamish Hamilton, 10/6) 
In Hia True Centre. Arnold Haskell. (Black, 21/-) 
Immortal Wheat. Kathleen Wallace. (Heinemann, 
Long Innings. Sir Pelham Warner. (Harrap, 15/-) 
Danger Spot of Europe. Alan Houghton Brodrick. (Hutchin- 
son, 12/6) 
The False Start. Jean-Baptiste Rossi. 
burg, 9/6) 
Village Life. 


The Hinge of Fate. 


12/6) 


(Secker and War- 


Norman Wymer. (Harrap, 15/-) 


Other Recommended Books 

Late Final. Lewis Gibbs. (Dent, 9/6) Britain after 
World War III: a rather mild but interesting essay in pro- 
phetie gloom, with a conventional yarn of emotional strife 
superimposed. Just the thing for the beach. 

Judgment on Deltchev. Eric Ambler. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
10/6) First-rate story beginning with treason trial in Iron- 
Curtain country. Probably the best Ambler: exciting, assured, 
well-written and humane. 

Night Without Sleep. Elick Moll. (Peter Davies, 9/6) 
Excellent brief “psychological thriller”. Don’t be put off by 
the author's admission that it was written after the film was 
written; this is no laborious working-up, but a genuine 
creative job. 

The Origin of Evil. Ellery Queen. (Gollancz, 10/6) One of 
the more frenzied Queen plots; but the old fascination is as 
strong as ever. The narrative suspends not only disbelief but 
everything else except attention. 
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PETRI'S KALEIDOSCOPE 


HAVE just paid my first visit to 

the Council of Industrial Design’s 
new research station at Wannap, 
where remarkable progress is being 
made in the field of bacteriographical 
design. The unit came off the secret 
list only a few weeks ago when the 
Home Secretary announced, in a 
written answer, that “there is no 
reason to believe that the recent 
outbreak of Benji disease in Hamp- 
shire has any connection with the 
important experiments now being 
conducted by the C.O.1.D. at 
Wannap.” 

I was one of the five accredited 
and inoculated correspondents who 
made the trip to Wannap at the 
invitation of the director, M. Pent- 
land-Davis, and after a day of 
sight-seeing as enjoyable as it was 
instructive I think we are all full 
of praise for the Council’s latest 
exploit. 

“Tt all began,” Pentland-Davis 
told us, “with the phenomenal 
success of our work in crystallo- 
graphical design for the Festival 
of Britain. You all sampled the 
Regatta Restaurant, I suppose?” 

“T was instrumental, if you 
remember,” said Winnick of the 
Express, “in getting the charges for 
tea and dinner cut by thirty per 
cent.” 

“Quite,” said P.-D., “but I 
meant the décor, the curtains in 
the lovely ‘Adenine Hydrochloride’ 
pattern, the wallpapers in ‘Afwillite’ 
and *‘ Hexamethylene’ 

‘Oh, those!” said Canyon of 
The Times. 

“The furniture covered in 
‘Perovskite,’ ‘Hydrargillite’ and 
‘Orthoclase,’ the pottery decorated 
with underglaze ‘ Cristobalite,’ 
‘Pentaerythritol’ and ‘ Horse 
Methzemoglobin.’”’ 

“Yes, indeed!” I said. “Very 
classy!” 

“Well,” said P.-D., “ we decided 
to push on with our experiments 
and bacteriography seemed——” 

“Tell us,” said Winnick, “how 
did you get on to erystal structures 
in the first place?” 

“I’m glad you asked about 
that,” said P.-D. “It was just one 
of those things. We'd been looking 
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around for new motifs for quite a 
time, and then, outof the blue, comes 
a set of X-ray goniometer photo- 
graphs. An eminent Cambridge 
crystallographer sent them to us. A 
ready-made solution. We put more 
scientists on the job immediately, 
picked out the best pictures and 
handed the patterns over to in- 
dustry. The manufacturers simply 
lapped them up.” 

“And bacteriography?” said 
Murchison of the Mirror. 

“Well, it seemed the next 


logical step. We launched a research 
committee and set up a small 
laboratory-studio here at Wannap.” 
Why here?” said Canyon. 
“No particular reason, except 
that I'd heard of several cases of 
blackleg or blackrot in the district.” 
“Come again!” said Murchison. 
“Blackleg is a disease in 
potatoes caused by the organism 
Bacillus Atrosepticus. We used it 
a lot in our early work. We did a 
cerise, sea-green and ‘Florence 
Mills’ adaptation of it suitable for 
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machine-made carpets. I'll show 
you the culture plates later on. 
But we had little success at first. 
London Transport turned up their 
noses when we tried to interest them 
in colonies of Myconostoc enveloped 
in diffluent matrix. The pattern was 
extremely simple, merely a few 
squiggly lines enclosed within an 
egg-shaped frame, but repeated as 
an all-over design it came to life in 
an amazing manner. We wanted to 
cover the seats of the Underground 
in a hard-wearing fabric patterned 
with these colonies in buff and 
cerulean. They wouldn't listen to 
us. Too squeamish.” 

“Would you mind repeating 
that ?”’ said Foxton of the Chronicle, 
moistening the tip of his pencil. 

“Too squeamish,” said P.-D. 
“Well, we kept on trying. We did 
a very nice off-white and rose 
version of the anaerobic bacterium, 
Clostridium Pastorianum, for the 
cotton people. That didn’t go. We 
evolved another pattern from as- 
sorted soil bacteria for the potters, 
and that flopped. 
me all day to list our failures. 
Gradually though—and this is the 
point—we breaking down 
public resistance to the new art 
form. Industrialists were getting 
used to the idea of designs based on 


were 


bugs.” 

** Designs 
Murchison muttered, 
top speed. 

“So far,” P.- 
touched only the 


based on bugs,” 


scribbling at 


ue 
we'd 
of the 


D. went on, 
fringe 


Oh, it would take 


subject: we'd investigated the 
possibilities of bacteria in soil, milk, 
starches and sugars, but we had 
entirely neglected the immense field 
of the disease-producing bacteria. 
Human diseases. So we had a look 
at Vibrio Cholere Asiatice, and the 
results exceeded our wildest expec- 
tations. We got wonderful culture 
plates—marvellous patterns, a little 
Paul Kleeish in style and strongly 
rhythmic and colourful. We pre- 
pared sample patterns for manu- 
facturers of umbrella covers, waist- 
coats, swim-suits, ties and many 
other products.” 

“And did 
Canyon. 

“Yes and no. We showed the 
patterns at Tilbury House and no 
one lodged any violent objections. 
So we pushed on up the Amazon 


” 


they jell?” said 


‘Up the Amazon ?”’ werepeated, 
and P.-D. laughed. 

“I’m going too fast,” he said. 
“We now turned our attention to 
the diseases of the Upper Amazon. 
We sent out a small expedition con- 
sisting of L. (the pathologist). 
(from the School of Tropical Medi- 
cine), D.W. (the explorer) and H. 
(a naturalist), with Welsbach as the 
Ministry of Supply’s observer. And 
eight months later we received from 
Manaos the first culture plates of 
the dreaded Pogy-pogy or Amazon- 
ian Scourge. How eagerly we rushed 
them to the X-ray goniometer! 
And how splendid were the pat- 
terns! We had done it, gentlemen. 
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We had reached our goal! ‘Pogy- 
pogy’ or ‘Bact. X’ (we haven't 
decided yet what to call it) will 
soon be in every English home and 
—even sooner—in every exportable 
item of merchandise. It’s terrific! 
A wonderful pattern, as revolu- 
tionary as the polka dot and twice 
as clever. And now, if you'll follow 
me, I’d like to show you something 
of our work here. We'll start .. .” 

“When did you say these experi- 
ments began?” Foxton asked. 

“August, 1953,” said the direc- 
tor. “This way, gentlemen... By 
the way, you've all been inoculated, 
I take it ...?” 

BernaRD HoLLowoop 
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THOUGHT BEFORE WICKET 


HE clean end, if you will, 
Where in the Slips 

A quick hand grips; 

The soaring hope that still 


Sinks down at last 
Where one sweats, 


The foolish Call whereby 
My fellow stands condemned as well 
as I; 


but holds fast; 


The dread slow ball that fools, 
Knowing no rules: 


In short, since all but one must fail, 

Grant me when I be out 

The certainty of catch 
bail — 

Not the base |.b.w. 


or flying 


of doubt. 





“OA, 


I’m afl right: 


don’t start worrying about me.” 
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Your hairs 
only as safe as 
your scalp! 


WHITBREAD’S PALE ALE 


i 

/ ou FOREST BROWN ALE 
| sll CAR! WHITBREAD’S STOUT 
| 


WHITBREAD & CO. LTD., 27 BRITANNIA STREET, KING'S CROSS, Wc i 





Dandruff ... Falling Hair... Te thi ‘ | 
Don’t worry... Thengd Ont TERRY 7 
There's Nutriline care for both! Con he wit the Cauglapoise 


Big Chief Falling Hair threatens 
most men! But cheer up — Nutriline’s 


stimulating tonic action gives you the 
healthy scalp your hair must have 
if it is to grow and keep growing! And 
you'll feel that vital tonic action 
in the thrilling of your scalp as new 
health is supplied to every hair root! 
So let Nutriline take care of your 
scalp—and give your hair a brave 4 GET Tet weny egy 
new future! ; 


PROM WOUR TRLAW SON 
Cfease Be PUSH ON WITH THAT 

CLOSE woRK 

: The wonderful reany 

2 j , A poise lamp helps to 

} 4 + «77h tolerable 


it does what it's tald, with- 
TONIC HAIR DRESSING ae J < " holds ie. Upe the tight eo 
: = the work not in your eves . . 
brings new life to hairand scalp | sr 








ENJOY COPING WITH ONES : 
5 CORRESPONDENCE WLUMINATE THE MOST From £4 . 19. 6 (ine. p.t.) 
+ tees nacceseemee Gaans Pat. all countries. 
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it?s better 
with | Pa coe . refreshed 


ANGOSTURA fete wee fom with £1030Clope. 


a] 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


£ * WY BOOKS * 


Stock of over 


THE TRAVELLING COMPANIONS’ 


LEMON FAN ) " The Original Eau-de-Cologne and : 


Lavender Water in solid icy sticks 


Mir 


all pieces of ice 
ri port ae add: | tea- . Fh fresh cool Sprence ¢ Presecions or | il _ 
tum o- rozolavender wi ip to reheve a revive | 
pa | ANGOSTURA —— ; you from headaches and weariness. So refresh- | 3 mi lion 
spoonfu bitters. | small e ing in hot weather and any heated atmosphere. | 
aromatic itte 


Try its fragrant icy coolness today. | volumes 
le Lemonade. . — 1 tic ha cks from your 
— Cacnist, Store wr Airport Kiseks 4S 
thoroughly and mere 
drin 
-prepared 
tisfying thirst: 
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te 


Stir 
This simply- 
is really a $2 
quencher 


cae pa el 
pyG05TUp 


food and Drink recipes. 


ANGOSTURA BITTERS 
Dr. J. G. B. Siegert & Sons) “deed 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, B.W. 


AN OFFICIAL FESTIVAL SOUVENIR 


New, secondhand 





and rare Books on 
every subject 


Subscriptions taken for 
British and overseas magazines 


Visit Foyles NEW Record Dept 
H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca 
Long-Play ing and all other makes 


119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 

Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


| 
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Our aim ~ Perfection ! of by 
THE HYDRO, TORQUAY| «Ali Seal Gyag 


(No Medica! Baths etc.) 


en + = ROYAL MAIL LINES =. 


* COCKTAIL BAR. — days of sightseeing at Rio . . . Santos 7 oe 


Montevideo— with stays ashore at these 
* BILLIARDS ail ‘eng ports if you wish, joining the same or another | 
: } ‘ ¥ ¥ vessel homeward bound —and a 6 to 8 days 
Path to Bathing Beach | ¥ = NY = stay at Buenos Aires, where you may use the 
Telephone Menage: : ~ FY \\ 4 ‘Andes’ or * Aleantara’ as your hotel. | 
7633 (3 lines) lohn Collier . _— ; ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
| See ae : , 4 


Royal Mail House, Leadenhall Street, London, £.C.3 











Tel : MAN 0522, and America House, Cockspur Street 
9646 


Ve aanen. RIO DE JANEIRO London, $.W.1. Tel: WHI : 
( WORLD FAMOUS rrr Ts erare ewer rrrsveswrsssrrmemreg Wherever there's 


TOP MILL. te ni onl something afoot.... 
“Hav shed J : | Y. by 
ave you asked for a youll, find 
RICHMOND ¢-P PATON'S 
GEM Se hve andl bore 
| you'll like them | # | LACES 


very much” 


























| William Paton Limited 
Johnstone . Scotland 
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I r IS UNWISE to carry too much loose money when you travel. If you 
have a current account with Lloyds Bank, arrangements can be made 
for you to draw upon it at the Bank’s Branches and Agents throughout 
the British Isles. If you wish to travel abroad, our Managers can tell you | 
the amount of money which may be taken and, as exchange regulations 
allow, provide convenient means of drawing funds all over the world. 
WORLD LETTERS OF CREDIT - TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 
FOREIGN. MONEY - PASSPORTS OBTAINED 


‘LLOYDS BANK @) 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 71, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 





THE I8ct. GOLD OMEGA 


To COMMEMORATE this memorable year Omega have 
created a special watch. Fashioned with all the 


traditional skill and artistry of the finest English watch 


AlFover 
the world 
where geod lustre of an historic event. Its heavy 18ct. gold case 


case craftsmen it has been designed to perpetuate the 


houses the world-renowned Omega 30 mm. move- 


taste and 
pleasure meet... 


ment, coveted for its outstanding observatory successes. 
An Omega watch remains a silent symbol of its owner's 
unerring taste. Those who wear one of these rare new 
gold Omegas will be fortunate indeed ; they will 
possess one of the finest watches made anywhere in 


the world. 
Price £72 0 


1D i Mon O ny | e White to the Omega Watch Co. (England) Ltd., (Dept. A. 1) 
4 F 26-30 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1, for list of authorised jewellers 


se guarantees alone are recognised. 
CHAMPAGNE sp, pet 





Sole representatives : Twiss & Brownings & Hallowes Led., 5, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C.4 








Cleaner by far . . . and wide 


One of the friendly links with home for many 

thousands living overseas is the familiar tin of Calvert's 
Tooth Powder—on sale to-day in almost every country 
of the world. 
For four generations users agree that Calvert's does its 
job of cleaning supremely well, and very pleasantly too, 
thanks to a unique flavour. Have you ever tried 
Calvert’s Tooth Powder? You should, and let your 
teeth show the difference. 


Calvert), or 
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With ENO’S we can all keep fitter, and fresher—able to enjoy summer 
weather to the full. ENO’S helps to cool and purify the blood and ward 
off warm-weather lethargy. This, and the gentle, regularising effect of 
ENO’S “Fruit Salt” on the system makes for real summer fitness. Keep 
a bottle of “ Fruit Salt ” handy—in your club locker, in your office 
drawer. And don’t forget your bottle of ENO’S when you go on holiday. 


Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ 


refreshing and invigorating 
2/6d. Regular Size—Family Size (double quantity) 4/6d. 











“q; ‘ 
t h 
ALL hair styles raftsmanship 


Th ee ee always tells, my boy. .. °° 


“I know whai you mean Sir. Perfect workmanship, 
beautifully designed and finished—like my Phillips 
bicycle.” The famous Phillips range reflects that 
traditional quality and workmanship which has 
made Phillips bicycles — renowned the world over. 





See the Adult &> Jénior range of Bicycles at your Dealers. Also 


write for Folder to: 4. &. Phillips & Co. Ltd., Birmingham, 40. 


GF mmases 4, IZES 


Obtainable from all good stores 


$ Made in Engiand by 

= Kirby Beard & Co. Led. 

Birmingham, London 
Kedditch and Paris 


0890 NA A RR J 0 © 00. 
iste | 


BURMA CHEROOTS 
Call of the East 
Trial box of 25 


Imported 
direct from 
the native makers. 


Wine & Cigar Merchants 
37 & 38 Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 


From 12/- per bott>— 1949 Hocks and 
Moselles, the finest German wines since 1921 





THE SAUCE 
THAT DOES 
YOU GOOD 
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Wear perfection on 


ur wrist 


Beauty in miniature, good looks 
combined with good time-keep- 
ing. The skill of the Rolex de- 
signers gives you a watch that’s 
as beautiful as fashion demands, 
as accurate as you demand. 


TO OUR FRIENDS FROM OVERSEAS 
The Rolex International Repair Department 
is at your service. Write, call or phone, from 
anywhere in the world to 1 Green Street, 
Mayfair. 


oe 
fa} 
Why not ask your jeweller to show you 


he Tudor ch, dis shed 
TUDOR caeenal as toes fomily iprag 


A perfect movement with per- 
fect accuracy. Accuracy that’s 
protected by the Oyster case, 
accuracy that can’t be harmed 
by dust or dirt or damp or 
water, or any of a watch’s 
man’s 


natural enemies. A 


Rolex Oyster, of course 


ROLEX 


The world’s first waterproof wrist-watch 


The Rolex Watch Co. Ltd. (H. Wilsdorf, Governing Director) 1 Green St., Mayfair, W.1 





Tablets 








It may be thunder in the air. . . 
or glare . . . eye strain .. . or 
oppressive heat, but when I get 
one of my “splitting heads” my 
day is ruined. Or was—until I 
found what a couple of ‘Anadin’ 
will do. My chemist tells me 
that it’s the balanced formula* 
that does the trick. Whatever it 
is I’m truly thankful, and I’m 
never without a packet now. At 


the first sign of a “head” I know 


what to do—I take a couple of 
‘Anadin’ tablets instead. 


Headache ? :) 
/ take a couple of 


ANADIN 


INSTEAD! 





*The ‘ ANADIN ” formula blends long- 
lasting phenacetin—to strengthen the 
quick-acting aspirin—with caffeme and 
quinine, two stimulants which prevent _ 
the unpleasant after-effects so often associated 
with old-fashioned aspirin 


FOR SAFE AND QUICK 
RELIEF OF PAIN 
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PU FROM HER SET OF Revelation Matched Lug- 
a gage she chooses what she needs for every 
7* journey. Each piece is beautifully made, richly 
finished in elegant blue-grey, wine-striped fabric, 
and reinforced at the edges with special ‘Rev-tex’ 
welting for a longer, better-looking life. 
REVELATION SUITCASE 


Contracted it’s right for a weekend. Expanded it holds enough for a month. 
The model illustrated costs {£14.10s.0d. Other models from {6.25.6d. 


‘REV-ROBE’ WARDROBE CASE 

Holds up to 12 dresses on hangers with tray-lid for 

shoes, lingerie, etc. As illustrated £19.173.6d. 

Other models from £9.175.6d. 

Also for men: to take 3 suits with room for AY 
shoes, shirts, etc. from £9.178.6d. rh 


REVELATION TRAIN CASE 
Handbag-sized, holds all journey necessities 
— cosmetics, toilet things, passport and 
papers. The model illustrated costs {10.123.6d. 


ee 


In addition to the cases shown, 

the Revelation Matched Set includes: 
Soft-top overnight case and hat bag; 
hat-and-shoe box, shoe case, trunks, etc. 


REVELATION 


REVELATION SUITCASE CO. LTD., I70 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.I 
Agents for Revelation Supplies Lid. 
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MM aye 


TOFFEES 
are NEW... 


A dalicate BECAUSE Jaffajuce Orange contains over 80°, natural Orange 
Here il th i juice (which is three times as much as the standard taid 
men ae oe — down by the Ministry of Food) — plus, of course, pure sugar. 
things 
GOOD TOFFEES! 


TYG WOM 2M PINES O19? —ronrcmese 





GUARANTEE: JAFFAJUCE is guaranteed to con- 
form to the highest standards of quality and purity. 
if you are not completely satisfied please return 
the bottle, giving your reasons, to : Jeffajuce Ltd., 
Heather Park Drive, Wembley, Middx. and we 

iately refund you the price paid, plus postage. 











GOLD CUP JAFFAJUCE HAS BEEN AWARDED THE 
CERTIFICATE OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND HYGIENE 





A Mayfair PRODUCT - 





Yf any difficulty in obtaining supplies write to: 


CROSBIE’S PURE FOOD COMPANY LIMITED 


PACTORES SOUTHALL MNDOL, GHNESSY (COL eSMORL WHITCHURCH, RANTS. LAW. SCOTLAMR PROT Panes CRAB TT MC OL See 
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Wool Wisdom 
through the years 
No. 3 
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SEE Pay 


That's usually a derogatory term for the 
wandering mind. But it’s no bad thing when 
your thoughts wander over the whole range of 
wool’s wonders. 


There is MO substitute for UWoe2 


lsawed by the | nternational Weel Secretaria: 


| 
| 
| 
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Fully 
prepared.. 0° 














The cooker every woman wants 


Available at your local Gas Showrooms 





When Summer Comes . . « 


. The warm tracery of 


‘ 
Summer sunlight steals further 
= into the room bringing to life 
| 


all the delicate colours and 
hidden charm of your Royal 
Venton Fireplace 
and Winter the pride 


in Summer 
of your 


home 





Goyal Heston. 


FIREPLACES 


JOHN STEVENTON & SONS LTD - BURSLEM ° STOKE-ON-TRENT ° STAFFS 


Telephone: Stoke-on-Trent 84261/62 * Telegrams: Steventon © Burslem and at Middlewich ~ 


Cheshire © Telephone 152 











2. 
STANDS UP TO HARD USE 


Physically, chemically and electrically Nife batteries are gluttons for work. 
Physically, because Nife is made principally of steel. Chemically, because the 
electrolyte is almost inert, the gravity remains constant during charge and dis- 


charge and any gas produced is virtually innocuous. Electrically, because a Nife | 


battery shows instant recovery of voltage even after a complete short circuit 
As a result, Nife batteries cost practically nothing to maintain. And as they also 
take up very little space, and need no separate battery room, 

it is not surprising that Nife batteries are used throughout the 

world. (N.B. Nife batteries are not yet available for private cars 

or domestic radio.) 


CUT YOUR 


COSTS WITH 
STEEL BATTERIES 


NIFE BATTERIES REDDITCH WORCESTERSHIRE 


The LAYCOCK-de-NORMANVILLE Overdrive is kind to horse-power 

t reduces engine revolutions in relation to speed by providing 
a ‘ higher-than-top ' gear ratio 

his gives higher cruising speeds without increase in petrol — 7. 

and, conversely, reduces petrol consumption at normal cruising speeds. It 

ensures quieter running and longer engine life 
‘The gear change is instantaneous and effortless—a mere flick of the finger 

from top to overdrive and vice versa, giving a full power change without 
operation of the clutch pedal. 

The LAYCOCK-DE-NORMANVILLE Overdrive is supplied as an 
optional extra on Standard Vanguard and ‘Triumph Renown Cars. 
Specify this amazing new overdrive for your new car. 

Full information is contai ina 
Folder which is available on 

request. 


. = 
anville 
brdrive 
., LTD, SHEFFIELD 8. ENGLAND. (A Birfield Co.) 


AUTO’ TRANSMISSIONS LTD., COVENTRY. 
M.C.1O. 


Manufactured by 


THE LAYCOCK ENGINEERING 
UNDER EXCLUSIVE LICENCE FROM : 





| picture.. 


Photographing a black cat in a 
coal cellar... how would you set 
your camera for a shot like that? 
‘The Weston ‘ Master’ Universal 
Exposure Meter enables you to 
take perfectly exposed photo- 
graphs every time, in bright light 
or dull, indoors or out. Its photo- 
electric cell is accurate and stable 
—its movement is jewelled like a 
watch. Ask your photographic 
dealer to show you the Weston 
* Master '—the world’s finest ex- 
posure meter. 


CINE TOO! ... Ask also to see the 
Weston ‘ Master’ Ciné Exposure Meter— 
specially designed for use with all typer of 
ciné camera. It gives instantaneous read- 
ings during“ takes” without mampulation 


eter 
- UG 
» expos” 


be 
. Ss 
Ni (\NMasle er picture 
s “ differe” 
° from photographic dealers every here 
UNIVERSAL or CINE Model 


Price in U.K. (inc. P.T.) £9.15.0 
Leather cuse £1.1.5 


ENFIELD - MIDDLESEX 
Grams: Sanwest, Enfield 


Leeds Liverpool 
Bnghton 


= “i 
| You ee than © 
m 


SANGAMO WESTON LIMITED - 
Tel.: Enfield 3434 (6 lines) and 1242 (4 lines). 
Branches: Glasgow - Manchester Newcastle-on- Tyne 





Wolverh Bristol! Southampton 


| for Current Carrying in 


_ HEAVY 


INDUSTRY 


| Heavy industrial undertakings 

| call for sturdy electric installa- 
tions. That is why Pyrotenax 
Cables are now used in so many 
steel and iron works, coal plants, 
railway workshops and the like. 

| Tough, virtually everlasting and 
fire-resistant; proof against the 
hardest treatment in extremes of 
temperature, dry 
and humid atmos- 

| pheres, indoors 
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THE 
PERSONAL TOUCH 
IN BANKING 








Nearly two centuries of financial ex- 
perience and personal service to each 
customer have helped to build up the 
present tradition of Glyn, Mills & Co. 
The banking service which is provided 
is completely modern in all its aspects, 
yet has never become impersonal in its 
attitude towards the large concern or 
the private individual. 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


BANKERS 


HEAD OFFICE : 
67 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Associated Banks : 
Royal Bank of Scotland, Williams Deacon's Bank Ltd. 


























Oi fires the furnaces of heavy industry. Oil 












































detergents lighten the housewife’s task on wash-day. 
Home and factory—both depend on the working 
efficiency of oil. By bringing new plant into operation 
and improving on existing techniques, Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company contributed in 1950 forty million tons of 


oil products to the world’s supplies. 


Anglo-Iranian 
tei AGENT | Oil 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


THE BEST BRAKES IN Tug wortp | (#) 


——___J 


and ioe your 
re BRAKES & DAMPERS 
listing all up to factory 


Authorised THE BP SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF 


Service Agen ts stan a a rd Ss | THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 


ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, LTD. 





GIRLING LTO - KINGS ROAD - TYSELEY - BIRMINGHAM - 








International Meeting 


What are they talking about? ¢ 


No, they’re not talking about the pole vaulting. 
They're talking about Burrough’s Gin. People who 
really understand, and really think about their gin 
drinks, always prefer Burrough’s, because it is triple 
distilled. This extra refinement makes it soft, smooth 
and perfectly clean to the palate. 

Delicious taken plain, Burrough’s Gin also “keeps 
in even the most delicate cocktails. 
17/7 per half-bottle. 


its place” 
Price 33/9 per bottle ; 


ENJOYED SINCE 


BEEFEATER 
IT 18 TRIPLE 


JAMES BURROUGH LTD, 75 CALE DISTILLERY, 


DISTILLED! 


HUTTON ROAD, 8.8.11 


vr | 


| COPE'S‘WHY THEY WON’ Series 


No.9 A 
(Chestnut, 

Donatello 11— Aurora 
by the late Lord Derby, 
Alycidon's five comsecutive 
victories as a four-year-old 
stamped him as one of t 
greatest stayers in the history 
of the British Turf, particu- 
larly as they included the rare 
treble of the Ascot Gold Cup, 
Goodwood Cup and Doncaster 
Cup. In all, Alycidon ran 
17 races, winning 11. Total 
stake money, £37,206 








A YCIDON is the perfect example of the high-class stayer. 

He combines superb quality with strength and 
substance, while his clean and supple limbs are indicative 
of the soundness he maintained over three seasons’ 
racing. Note the good shoulders, well-sprung ribs and 
finely moulded head and neck. 
Judge a horse on points and a bookmaker 
by reputation. ‘or 56 years, the name 
* Cope "' has stood for integrity, depend- 


ability and personal service. Send for 
our fully illustrated brochure today. LUDGATE CIRCUS 
LONDON E.C.4 


- 
You can depend on GOPzs |] “The World's Best Knowm Turf Accountants” 


ADAM 

















DAVID COPE } ;| 
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cS aR Rarer 


Just an ordinary stock watch... 


yet it lost only 10 seconds in a month! 


his is the story of a South African watch- 

I maker. He lives at Pinelands. And like 

a fine craftsman, he is highly critical. He 

had heard about the world-wide reputation for 

accuracy that CYMA watches have and he 
thought he would put it to the test. 

Every single day during September 1949 he 
compared his CYMA watch with the Green- 
wich time signal on his radio. The result? Well, 
it amazed even this expert. For the variation 
was never more than two seconds from day to 
day! Over the whole month, over seven hun- 
dred and twenty hours of keen observation, the 
CYMA watch differed by only ten seconds! 

The watchmaker wrote to us, reporting enthu- 
siastically on this extraordinary performance. 
In his expert opinion, it was the best perfor- 
mance he had ever known from an ordinary 
stock watch. Could there be better proof of the 
unique quality and reliability of CYMA watches? 
This unequalled performance is the result of 
decades of research by outstanding specialists 
in one of the world’s leading watch factories. 


You can always depend on ty M A 


...one of the best Swiss Watches 
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“id like 2 
n and voTRiX 


» 


Lembar 


all the year 
hot or cold 


Lemons 
Votrix is the perfect accompani- 


a“ 
= on ee patel So Would / " Glucose 
: Scotch Barley 


correctly. Try two-thirds Gin and 
one-third Votrix, and you can't go : 
w rong a ae ¥ 
Sugar 


VOTRIX Sweet 10/- Dry 12/6 











Why successful men carry a Ronson %~ 


Press, it’s lit — 
Release, it's out! 


From the same 
Wilkinson Sword Razor 


Wilkinson HOLLOW GROUND Swordstee! Blades are 


$}¢ Men who look for the best in life choose 


Ronson for this very simple reason: Ronsons are 
made so perfectly, look so well and serve so 
faultlessly year in and year out. Are Ronsons 


provide you with a smooth, keen edge from a blade that will 

last you months. Ask to see one to-day at your nearest stockist. 

Available at 12/10 (W.12) 25/6 (W.19) and other 
models. 


then only for the few ? Not a bit of it. The Ronson 
Standard (above) — precision-built and jewellery 


finished — is but 45/-. Other finishes from 38/6. Ronson after-sales service. | 


For distinction... get a RONSON — 


WORLD'S GREATEST LIGHTER 
FOR YOUR OWN PROTECTION—LOOK FOR THE TRADE MARK RONSON 


WILKINSON 
SWORD 


\\ . SS RAZOR 


THE WILKINSON SWORD CO. LTD., ACTON, LONDON, W.4 
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PULSATING QUARTZ 


-and tyre quality 


No human ear can register the note seven octaves above Middle C. But this 
ultrasonic‘sound’ useless inart, is invaluable in industry. Electrically generated, andemitted under water, such 
awave is reflected by even the most minuteair pocket. This significant property has been applied by scientists 
in the Dunlop Research Centre to the detection of ply or tread looseness in tyres. The tyre is partly- 
submerged in water. Inside the cover is placed a quartz crystal which transmits ultrasonic waves through 
the tyre structure. These waves are picked up by more crystals outside the tyre. If there is looseness, 
the thin film of air present will intercept and reflect the waves and register on instrument panel. 

The new test will reinforce the already rigorous inspection routine to which every production Dunlop 
tyre is subject. It is an advance typical of many made possible by the vast Dunlop Research Centre 


which is staffed by nearly 300 technicians—physicists, chemists and other specialists—whose one 


\\\_ 


aim is the constant improvement of the Dunlop products bought by you. 





RESEARCH 


yy 


helps to give the world the Master Tyre 
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